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Art. 1. Private Memoirs relative to the last Year of the Reign of 
Lewis the Sixteenth, late King of France. By Ant. Fr. Bertrand de 
Moleville, Minister of State at that Time. Translated from the 
original Manuscript of the Author, which has never been publish- 
ed. With five Portraits, from original Pictures, of the Royal 
Family of France. 3 Vols, 8vo, 11s. Boards. Cadell jun, 


and Davies. 1797- 


I posterity should not receive from the present age a complete 
history of the French Revolution, the deficiency will not have 
arisen from a want of contemporary historians, authors of me- 
moirs, pamphleteers, journalists, or contemporary writers of any 
other description. Every party, into which France has been divid« 
ed, has in turn been obliged to attack, and to defend itself; and 
each has. found, among its own retainers, men of great lite- 
rary endowments, who have exerted the whole energy of their 
powers in the cause which.they have espoused. Many of these 
have been writers of distinguished eminence; with vigorous 
conceptions, strong feelings, and great command of language. 
Yet we doubt whether any author on the French Revolution 
has yet appeared, whose works will be ranked among the 
French Classics. In this respect, the Revolution of the pre- 
sent time must yield to the age of Lewis the Fourteenth ; and 
perhaps the Sons of the Republic will, to its latest period, be 
obliged to study the beauties of their language in the writings 
of the pensioners of Versailles. 

Long before the commencement of the Revolution, the taste 
and literature of France had been on the decline. ‘To the Ra- 
cines, the Molieres, the Boileaus, the Bossuets, and the Fene- 
lons, had succeeded a race of authors of a very different de- 
scription. At the head of these was Fontenelle: whose inge- 
nious remarks, philosophical observations, and elegant expres- 
sions, abounded-in-his—weitines, and made him the favourite 
author of his time. Montesquieu was a-writer of.a contrary 
cast; yet he was equally fond of point and antithesis. His 
thoughts arid expressions are generally ingenious, but they are 
often fanciful; and, if he be Sicanctilly sublime and energetic, 
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he is also, sometimes, merely pretty. The celebrity, which he 
deservedly acquired, produced a herd of imitators, and this 
imitation was not confined to his style. Before his time, little 
had been written in France on the subject of politics: but, 
after his Spirit of Laws appeared, every writer in that kingdom 
became a politician. Ata later period, the sect of economists arose. 
Their style, in general, was more flowing, but not less in- 
fected with affectation and conceit. Humanity, beneficence, 
and other words equally captivating and mellifluous, sounded in 
every line of their works: but the unceasing repetition of 
them palted on the sickened imagination. ‘There was also a 
great want of matter in their writers. The whole of their 
system depended on the truth of two or three simple positions ; 
and every argument, that could be urged in their support, 
might have been contained in a very few pages; yet their 
writings were endless. The works of Mons. Necker may be 
cited as a perfect example of their style. How much may 
be written, and how little said, in a given compass, is shewn 
in his thousand pages on the hackneyed subject of the influence 
of religious opinions. 

The style of the academy had all the faults of the style of the 
economists, and had also defects of its own- ‘The authors 
were eternally on the rack of exertion. They always aimed 
at the FORCIBLE and the susLIME: but their attempts were 
so generally unsuccessful, that they abounded only with the 
INFLATED and the UNNATURAL. ‘The principles of the 
Revolution were first disseminated by the academy; and the 
style of the Revolution, therefore, naturally became that of 
the academicians. ‘Then followed the RIGHTS OF MAN; and 
these introduced many new words and new phrases, which by 
no means improved the national style. Besides, when the pas- 
sions of men are violently agitated, and they are obliged to act 
and speak on the spur of the occasion, (as the case has been 
during the Revolution, ) they have neither leisure, nor inclination, 
nor temper of mind, to cull words, or select phrases and figures 
of speech: but they use such as first occur; and these, generally 
speaking, partake of the agitated characteristics of the times, 
and are more remarkable for their force than their elegance. 
‘This will particularly happen to those who, like many of the 
principal actors in the French Revolution, have not had the 
advantage of a regular education; and these circumstances, 
combining together, produced in the writers of the Revolu- 
tion a style peculiar to themselves. It disgusts by its coarseness, 
its affectation, and its turgidity: but it abounds in force, and 
sometimes dazzles by its splendor. Even in the declamations 
of Robespierre, while the atrocious and sanguinary mind oer 
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where presents itself, there are some passages of original and 
sublime eloquence. 

This inflation and affected obscurity of the later French 
style will appear the more remarkable, when we consider 
their enthusiastic admiration of Voltaire, with whose manner 
of writing it forms the most striking contrast. Extreme clear- 
ness and perspicuity are the characteristic marks of H1s manner. 
His wit, indeed, is too frequent, sometimes misplaced, and 
not seldom deformed by ribaldry :—but, from the forced, the 
obscure, and the enigmatic style which may so justly be ob- 
jected to nearly all the more recent French writers, no one ever 
was more perfectly free than this Idol of their literary wor- 
ship. —The French themselves were so sensible of the pecu- 
liarity of the style of their later writers, that they gave to it 
the particular and expressive appellation of Neologism. The 
Dictionaire Neologique of the celebrated Abbe des Fontaines was 
composed to turn it into ridicule; and this work was generally 
read and admired. Several editions of it were disseminated; 
the-fixstolwhich—was published in 1726, 

Among the writers on the Revolution, the author of the 
work now on our table will certainly hold a distinguished place. 
He was sent by the king to maintain his rights, during the 
troubles which broke out in Brittany at the eve of the Revolution: 
he was afterward appointed to the place of minister of marine, 
in the administration which was formed soon after his Majesty’s 
acceptance of the constitution of 17893 and when he retired 
from that office, he enjoyed the confidence of the king, and 
was employed by him in several secret and momentous con- 
cerns. —The account which he gives of his conduct, and of the 
events which fell under his knowlege and observation, while 
he was employed in these situations, is interesting and import- 
ant. Of the present publication, and of his intentions of serv- 
ing by it the late king’s memory, he speaks in the following pas- 
sages; which we select from the introduction to the work, and 
from the first chapter of the first volume : 


‘ While I was employed in arranging the various notes and observ- 
ations which I had made on those incidents of the French Revolu- 
tion, in which I myself.was principally concerned, I had no inten- 
tion that the following Memoirs should be published during my life. 
My chief view, in this work, was to do justice to the character of 
Lewis XVI.; to detect the calumnies invented by the most wicked 
of men to justify the dethroning, imprisoning, and murdering the 
most virtuous of kings. Placed in situations that afforded me op- 
portunities of knowing the principles on which his Majesty acted, 
and the motives of his conduct at a most important crisis, I consider 
myself as a necessary witness in the great cause between Lewis XVI. 
and his murderers, of which posterity is to judge. 
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‘ My first design was, that those Memoirs should be reserved for 
the impartial judgment of future ages, as my personal testimony re- 
specting all the facts within my knowledge: but it has been suggested 
to me since, that those facts would derive a greater degree of au- 
thenticity from their being submitted to the contradiction of all co- 
temporaries, who think themselves interested in refuting them: that 
the truth of these Memoirs may be brought to the test of that cross 
examination, I have been prevailed on not to defer their publication 
any longer.,— — — : 

‘ Those to whom this is addressed ought not to despise the advice 
it contains, because it comes from an Emigré ; for that Emigré can, 
with propriety, no more be called an aristocrate than a democrate ; 
he is, what he has always been, a downright royalist, and that from a 
love to his country, having always been convinced that France can 
never be happy but under a monarchical government. After I was 

laced in situations that enabled me to know the personal eharacter of 
Lewis XVI., I confess that my original attachment to monarchy was 
stuengthened by the contemplation of his virtues; but if ever m 
country should become more prosperous and happy as a republic than 
jt was as a monarchy, though I should for ever bitterly lament the 
sad fate of the king and royal family, yet my wishes and prayers for 
a continuation of the prosperity of France would be as sincere as thosé 
of the most ardent republican. 

‘ I foresee, without uneasiness, that the publication of these Me- 
moirs will offend the violent of all parties, but I have formed the re- 
solution of making no answer to any attack that may be made against 
my political opinions. I have freely declared them. I leave thena 
to answer for themselves, and to the judgment of the candid: how- 
ever, I retain the right of rectifying in the original such as may ap- 
pear hereafter, in my own judgment, to be erroneous. As for the 
facts which I have related from my own knowledge, for these I think 
myself answerable. I defy the most violent of my enemies to brin 
contradictory proof to any one of them; and I now come under the 
engagement of bringing the most incontestible evidence of the truth 
of all that hereafter may be contested.’— 





‘ These events, which I have classed_according to their dates, and 
related with the simplicity and scrupulous truth which ought to cha- 
racterize history, will assist in completing that of the Revolution, 
and give a just idea of the various persons who acted a part in its dif- 
ferent scenes. But above all, I wish to unveil the real character, the 
virtues, and imperfections of our unfortunate monarch, whose con- 
cessions to his people, and desire to see them happier, were so cruelly 
and ungratefully repaid. 

¢ Had the council at that time been composed of firmer and more 
enlightened ministers, the pious intentions of Lewis might have been 
fulfilled; not by the extravagant, and at all times dangerous, expe- 
dient of changing the government, but by restoring the original vi- 

our to our ancient monarchy, by re-establishing its excellent laws, 
and by the reformation of abuses which were the consequence of 
those laws having become obsolete. People of moderation would 
then have. found in this government, so unjustly decried, the basis of 
Bs a liberty 
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a liberty as real and extensive as that which the English are so proud 
of, and which was secured to us and increased by a more vigilant and 
active police. We should have found in our laws the prohibition of 
Letters de Cachet, the necessity of obtaining the consent of the 
States General in order to establish taxes in proportion to the means 
of the contributors, the responsibility of ministers and of all the agente 


of government, the equality of every citizen in the eye of the law ; 
in a word, all that the nation could desire, all that the deputies to 
the States General were instructed by their constituents to demand. 
‘¢ This was what ought, and certainly what would have been ef- 
fected by the meeting of the States General, had they been firmly 
retained within their ancient limits, their powers, and their rights, by 
a minister who possessed the virtues, energy, and abilities of the im- 
mortal L’ Hopital, whom(as the president Henault observes) we ought 
to have before our eyes as a model, by which to judge of those who 
in difficult times dare pretend to fill the same place. 
¢ But because the States General produced the most execrable revo- 
lution that ever existed, is it Lewis we ought to accuse? After being 
so unworthily outraged by the guilty authors of this revolution, can he 
with justice be reproached by its numerous victims? No, certainly he 
cannot ; for no one is ignorant that it was not in his power to refuse 
assembling the States General ; he was forced to it, not only by the 
universal cry of the kingdom, but by the deplorable imprudence of 
the parliaments, in declaring “ that they did not represent the na- 
tion, as they had hitherto pretended to do; that the registering the 
laws could not supply the want of the national consent in matters of 
taxation; that they would no longer exert a right which they had 
usurped, and which conscience and honour forced them to relinquish,” 
‘ Shall it be said that the king, though forced to-convene the 
States General, has at least to reproach himself for not having em- 
loyed ministers capable of moderating and directing their measures ? 
But situated as he was, how could he be sufficiently acquainted with 
the characters and talents of men, to enable him to make a better 
choice? Can it be forgot, that the king and queen had always an 
extreme repugnance against Mr. Necker; that in calling him to the 
ministry in 1788, their majesties only yielded to the public opinion, 
and to the unanimous desire of the nation, by which he was consi- 
dered as the only man capable of re-establishing public affairs. His 


‘second recall, ‘in July 1789, was still less a matter of choice ; -and 


this fatal necessity of recalling Mr. Necker gave him the power of 
forming the ministry as was most agreeable to himself. 

‘ The double representation of the Tiers may be justly regarded 
as one of the principal causes of our disasters. The king is blamed 
for having consented to it, contrary to the advice of the majority of 
the Assembly of Notables. But I must observe upon this-head, that 
the people were already prepared for revolt, by the insurrections: to 
which they had been excited six months before: they had been 
taught to know their own strength, and to despise that of the govern. 
ment ; consequently, if instead of consenting to the double represent+ 
ation of the Tiers, the king had embraced the measure of dismissing 
Mr. Necker, whom the commons then regarded as their zealous pro- 
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tector and as their father, it is more than probable that the people, 
attributing his disgrace-to his popularity, would have risen everywhere 
in his favour, as they did in the month of July following, and would 
have equally forced his majesty to recall him, and to grant the double 
representation of the Tiers Etat. I shall even add, that in such cir- 
cumstances it would have been very difficult for the king to have 
avoided being drawn in by the specious reasons which Mr. Necker 
employed to determine him. He represented to the king, ‘ that 
the attacks which the parliaments, supported by the nobility, had 
made on his authority, had almost annihilated it ; that the conduct 
of the clergy, in the first Assembly of Notables, proved but too well 
that their sentiments and wishes corresponded with those of the no- 
bility and magistracy ; that it could no longer be concealed that all 
those different bodies uniting to demand the convocation of the States 
General, was less with a view to re-establish the royal authority than 
to render it quite impotent ; that this would be the result of their de- 
liberations, unless the two first orders were bereaved of that weight 
which the ancient form of convocation gave them in the death i. 
that the only means of attaining this important end was to compose 
the order of the Tiers of a number of deputies equal to that of the 
two other orders united; that no law existed to regulate the number 
of deputies that each order ought to send; that there was not an in‘ 
stance of the two convocations being uniform in this respect, and 
therefore the measure he proposed, so far from being irregular, was 
no more than the exercise of a right which the king always had pos- 
sessed, of fixing the number of the deputies of every order; that the 
third order was greatly interested that the king should have it in his 
power to protect it from the oppressive enterprizes of the two others ; 
and that a sense of gratitude for this mark of confidence, as well as 
a regard for its own interest, would undoubtedly engage the third 
order to strengthen his majesty’s hands, and enable him to re-establish 
a solid and vigorous government, without which the monarchy was 
lost.”” Such were the arguments which Mr. Necker employed in sup- 
port of the famous reference to the council, upon which the double 
representation to the Tiers Etat was granted ; and unfortunately there 
was not one of the ministers at that time who was capable of firmly 
opposing this opinion, which the king adopted through the error or 
the weakness of his council. 

‘ It is incessantly repeated, “that all might yet have been prevent- 
ed, had the king placed himself at the head of his troops, and of his 
nobility,” &c. &c. &c. Of his troops! Could it be believed that 
there then existed many regiments that could be depended on, after 
experiencing the defection of the French guards and the regiment of 
Flanders, in both of which corps more confidence had been placed than 
in any other? Besides, it was known that M. de Bouillé had written 
to the king, that of one hundred and twenty battalions of infantry, 
and eighty of cavalry, which he commanded, he could rely on five 
battalions only, and these were foreign troops. In addition to this, 
the officers of those regiments the least infected with the spirit of the 
revolution, all agreed, that the very idea of being attacked by the 
populace, armed with sticks and pikes, was more terrifying . the 
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soldiers than the army of an enemy ranged. in ordemepf battle. With 
regard to the nobility, although those of its members, who owed most 
to the court, had basely repaid its favours with revolting ingratitude, 
and although a great many others had adopted the salaahies of the 
revolution, there yet remained many brave and loyal Chevaliers of the 
old stamp, who would have sought the glory of saving the monarch 
at the risk of their own lives. But they were not possessed of oj 
ficient force to insure the success which their loyalty deserved. The 
king was of this opinion. Ought it to be imputed to him as a crime? 
Ought he to be reproached, because he would not expose the lives of 
his most valuable subjects, without a moral probability of success ; 
he, who would never risk the life of t?:e most obscure individual to 
secure his own? Nothing can be more just than what M. de Male- 
sherbes said to me one day, in an interesting conversation which will 
be found in these Memoirs, ‘ that this extreme sensibility, this ten- 
derness of disposition, so amiable in private life, and in times of tran- 
quillity, often becomes, in times of revolution, more fatal to a king, 
than even certain vices would have been.”? Thus it was that the 
errors of Lewis the Sixteenth may truly be said to have originated in 
’ a virtuous principle. As to his weaknesses, (for undoubtedly he was 
not exempted from these,) I do not endeavour to conceal them. In 
the course of these Memoirs, I more than once lament the indecision 
of that unfortunate prince; his repugnance to adopt the bold mea- 
sures which might have saved him; his being deficient in that energy 
of character, that self-confidence. which imposes on the multitude, 
who are ever ready to believe that he who commands with firmness 


and an air of authority, possesses the means of enforcing obe- 
dience.” 


This account of the almost universal alienation of the 
minds and the hearts of the French from the king would ap- 
pear incredible, if it had not been confirmed by the events 
which immediately followed. Considering how general: and 
how complete this change of public opinion must have been, 
we are surprised that it was so little observed. We know that 
several sayings of distinguished persons, and several passages in 
the works of eminent writers, have been quoted, to shew that 
it was observed, and that its consequences were predicted: but 
we also know that there is a wide difference between flights of 
imagination, flashes of eloquence, or sallies of ill-humour, and 
the prognostics of an acute and deeply reasoning mind. One 
of the notes in the works of Rousseau has been often cited 
to us, in which, in his usual oracular manner, he informs his 
reader that all the governments of Europe verged towards their 
end; and that he knew the cause, but would not disclose it. 
Hence it has been inferred that he was aware of the change of 
which we are speaking, and of its consequences: but he probably 
foresaw them only as much as Seneca foresaw the discovery of 
America, when he wrote 
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The fact is that each of the writers happened to foretell 
that which he did not foresee. Yet the portentous change, its 
causes and its effects, did not wholly escape the eyes of all its 
contemporaries : as we have a striking instance in the writings 
of the Abbe de Mably.—T'wo of the most curious works, which 
those of our readers who interest themselves on the subject of 
the French revolution can peruse, are that author’s Doutes propo- 
sées aux philosophes ecowomistes sur ordre, naturel et essentiel, des So- 
cietés politiques, and his treatise Des droits et des devoirs du Citeyen; 
inserted in the xith vol. of the collection of his works. ‘The lat- 
ter of them is a supposed dialogue between the writer and Earl 
Stanhope ; the father, we believe, of the present Earl. In 
both, the reader will find a complete code of revolutionary 
principles ; and while in the last he will see plainly deli« 
neated the actual march of the revolution, so far as it has hi- 
therto proceeded, from the former he will discern the length 
of way which it has still to move, before it will accomplish its 
career, 

After some miscellaneous facts and observations, our author 
comes to the ministry of the Archbishop of Sens. Of that 


prelate, and of his predecessor, Monsieur de Calonne, he thus 
expresses himself *:; 


‘ Monsieur de Brienne, archbishop of Sens, who had long ardently 
aspired to the ministry, had always been kept out, in spite of the 
high reputation of his talents, upon account of the bad opinion which 
the king entertained of his morals and principles. When it was pro- 
posed to his majesty to receive this unworthy prelate (at that time 
archbishop of 'Thoulouse) into the council, the pious prince answered 
with indignation, ‘* The man does not believe in God.’”? The pre- 
late being apprized of the motives of his majesty’s repugnance, which 
were but too well-founded, flattered himself that he should be able 
to obviate them. He endeavoured to give an impression of his con- 
version, by appearing entirely devoted to the cares of his diocese, 
and by practising, from time to time, some of those publie acts of 
charity which are always cried up, with exaggeration, in the public 
papers. This edifying course of good works was interrupted by the 
death of the archbishop of Paris, M. de Brienne never once doubting 
but that his reputation was so perfectly well established, that he 
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* Compare M. Necker’s observations on these points. See our 
brief account of his work in the last Appendix, p- §37—540: 
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ghould now be esteemed a worthy succes$fto one of the most virtu- 
ous prelates in France. He accordingly offgxed himself as a candi- 
date, and supported his pretensions by th”@"2ll-known credit and in- 
trigues of the Abbé de Vermont. But the king was of py that 
a belief in the Supreme Being could still less be dispensed with in an 
archbishop of Paris, than in a secretary of state, and therefore prefer- 
red the virtues of M. de Juignée to the supposed talents of M. de 
Brienne. Indeed, it Has but too evidently appeared since, that he pos- 
sessed no other talent but that of doing mischief; and in fact, he 
did more, and in less time, than the most ignorant, or even the most 
perfidious minister that ever existed in France or any where else. 

‘ The convocation of the first assembly of Notables, in the year 
1788, opened a new prospect to the ambitious hopes and intrigues of 
the archbishop of Thoulouse. He saw that in the present circum- 
stances, the only chance he had of rising to the ministry depended 
upon his being able to form a party in the assembly, sufficiently 
powerful to overturn M. de Calonne, who was the minister in greatest 
credit, and author of a new system of administration, which was at 
that time laid before the assembly. The archbishop prepared his 
batteries accordingly. The proportional contributions to all taxes, 
and the alienation of honorary rights depending on benefices, were the 
principal measures which M. de Calonne proposed to this assembly, 
in which the clergy had great weight. This attack upon ecclesiasti- 
cal property offered a favourable opportunity for the eaemies of the 
minister to excite the most violent opposition against him and his 
schemes, not only in the assembly, but also at court and in the ca- 

ital. He was so powerfully attacked in so many different ways, 
that his disgrace scemed inevitable. His fall was accompanied with 
that of the Chancellor, (Hue de Mirosmeuil,) who, after giving his 
approbation and support to the plans of M.de Calonne, had the 
weakness to abandon him, and join his adversaries. 

‘In this manner the king was drawn on by a combination of cir- 
cumstances, and reduced to the unhappy necessity of forming a new 
council, and.of abandoning the reins of government to the archbi- 
shop of Thoulouse *. This ambitious man was not contented with 
occupying the situation from which he had precipitated M. de Ca- 
lonné; he never rested until he was named the principal minister, 
and had supreme influence in the departments of all the other mini- 
sters, who, some from fear, and others from incapacity, became all 
the passive instruments of his destructive genius. 
~ ©The greatest error the king could be guilty of was to dismiss 
M. de Calonne, before he had put an end to the assembly of No- 
tables. It must be acknowledged, that this fatal determination, fol- 
lowed by the nomination of the archbishop of Sens to the ministry, 
was the immediate cause of the revolution. Upon this occasion, the 
queen entirely gave way to that prejudice which the ambition of the 
archbishop of Sens, and the hatred of the Baron de Breteuil, inspired 








‘** M. de Fourgueux was the immediate successor of M. de Ca- 
lonne ;_ but his ill health prevented his retaining his place longer than 
three weeks,’ 
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her with against M. de Calonne. Her majesty must have bitterly re- 
gretted that fhe ever employed her influence over the king’s mind to 
ruin that minister. {NL bee as much reason to complain of him 
as to praise him, I might, without being suspected of prepossession, 


either write an eulogium or a criticism on his conduct, if the one and 


the other were not equally foreign to the object of these Memoirs. 
I shall only observe, therefore, that in spite of the vague and vio- 
lent declamations echoed from all parts of the kingdom against this 
minister, he certainly did nothing to justify the hatred and malice 
with which he was persecuted. And it is but fair to state, in his 
vindication, that although the archbishop ef Sens and Mr. Necker 
exhausted all their efforts, and assiduously examined all the papers 
relating to his administration, yet they never could find the smallest 
proof of those heavy charges which have been urged against him.’ 


To M. Necker he dedicates a whole chapter, (No. VII.) 
of which we shall copy the concluding part: 


¢ Thus miserably ended the ministerial career of that extraordinary 
man, whose faults have cost France so dear. I say his faults, and 
not his crimes; for though I cannot reproach myself with having felt, 
for a moment, the smallest prejudice in favour of Mr. Necker, I knew 
him well enough to be firmly persuaded that he never intended the 
ill he has done, or that he had the least notion that his measures 
would produce it. I only blame his vanity and his extravagant pre- 
sumption. He so completely, in his conscience, believed himself 
to be the ablest minister that ever existed, that he would have been 
mortified to have Only been compared with Sully and Colbert. He 
did not hesitate to believe, that he combined, in a superior degree, 
all the great qualities of the greatest ministers, without any of their 
faults. Independent of his superiority over them in what regarded 
his administration, he thought that the contidence which the public 
had in his virtues and talents would enable him to embark in greater 
undertakings than any of his predecessors. 

¢ When recalled to administration, that same presumption, that 


“same confidence in his own superior genius, which had always distin- 


guished him, made him believe that he alone was capable of effecting 
the restoration of France, by giving it a new constitution. He was 
thoroughly persuaded, that the best constitution for France would 
be that which should secure to a minister, like himself, the greatest 
share of influence in the government, and the firmest stability in his 
situation. He thought a the surest means of attaining that end, 
was to conciliate the favour and attachment of the majority of the 
States General. If they had been constituted according to the an- 
cient forms, the majority would have rested in the united orders of 
the clergy and the nobility. Mr. Necker having no means of attach- 
ing to himself the members of these two orders, who, as they were 
not connected with him, and looked for no services at his hands, owed 
him no gratitude : the measure he chose to adopt, therefore, was, 
that of loudly proclaiming himself the protector of the Tiers Etat. 
He was resolved to risk every thing, in order to give them the pre- 
ponderance, not doubting but that, as that Order would owe to him 
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all its power, it would use it in the manner most conformable to the 
views of so popular a minister. 

‘ Such seems to me the most rational judgment which those who 
knew Mr. Necker could form of his conduct. To him, certainly, the 
disasters of the revolution are chiefly imputable ; but they must be 
set down to the account of his vanity and want of ability, not to that 
of his wickedness. I am as far from believing, with the admirers of 
Mr. Necker, that he was the ablest of ministers and the most virtuous 
of men, as from admitting, with his detractors, that he wished to 
destroy the monarchy, the nobility, and the clergy, because he was 
himself a republican of low extraction, and a protestant. Posterity, 
which will appreciate him without prejudice, will see in him a man, 
selfish, ambitious, and vain; foolishly intoxicated with the merit 
which he believed himself to possess, and jealous of that of others; 
desirous of excess of honour and of power; virtuous.in words and 
through ostentation more than in reality. Ina word, he was a pre- 
sumptuous empiric in politics and morals; but he was conscientiously 
so, for he was always the first dupe of his own empiricism. 

‘ He was attached to France, if not by affection, at leas: from al- 
ways having considered it as the theatre of glory to which he thought 
himself summoned. 

‘ Fifty years sooner, when France was in tranquillity, his admini- 
stration would have proved no more hurtful to that nation, than the 
magnetism of Mesmer to men of firmness and sound understand- 
ing. 

The a minister, he had no other merit than that of having ac- 
quired a perfect knowledge of what is called the mechanism of 
finances ; but he was perfectly ignorant of the laws of the kingdom, 
and of the principles of administration. As a literary man, although 
his works are laboriously composed, and written with affected em- 
phasis, yet the useful truths which some of them contain will secure 
him a place among the distinguished writers of the age.’ 


M. Bertrand then proceeds to give an account of the troubles 
in Brittany. This relation is interesting, as it manifests the 
state of the public mind in one of the greatest provinces of 
France at the beginning of the Revolution, and the ferment- 
ation of a great provincial metropolis at the moment of the 
explosion of the national volcano. ‘This part of the work, we 
find, has given offence to some of the Breton emigrants. A 
gentleman, who subscribes himself Le Chevalier de G. ad- 
dressed to M. Bertrand a letter on the subject, in M. Peltier’s 
journal ; and the author has replied by a letter addrefled to 
M. Peltier. With these particulars, however, we shall not 
detain our readers; and, indeed, we must now interrupt our 
examination of this curious work, with the intention of resum- 
ing it in the ensuing month. 


[To be continued. | 
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Aart. II. Four Essays; on the Ordinary and Extraordinary Ope. 
* ations of the Holy Spirit ; on the Application of Experience tg 
_ Religion, and on Enthusiasm and Fanaticism: To which is pre- 
fixed a Prelimmary Dissertation, on the Nature of clear Ideas, 
and the Advantage of distinct Knowledge. In these Essays the 
Nature of the Opinions maintained, the Justness of the Reason. 
ings employed, and the Propriety of the Language adopted, in 
the Scripture Characters of the Rev. ‘Thomas Robinson, are fully 
considered. By Thomas Ludlam, A.M. Rector of Foston, 
Leicestershire. 8vo. pp. 115. 2s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1797. 


N° chemist, nor alchemist, ever undertook a more arduous 
task than that logician or metaphysician attempts, who 
endeavours te analyse the ideas and decompose the language of 
fanatics. Yet this is the undertaking in which Mr. Ludlam 
has ventured to engage in these essays, and, we add with plea- 
sure, which he has accomplished with a considerable degree of 
success. The work is evidently the produce of a mind inured 
to investigation, and well skilled in the art of reasoning. The 
author has been, moreover, an attentive observer of the modes of 
thinking, feeling, and speaking, which prevail among that class 
of religionists—to use the fashionable term— which have been 
distinguished by the appellation of methodists, and among 
other sects of fimilar descriptions. Adopting the established 
belief concerning the doctrine of divine assistance, ordinary and 
extraordinary, Mr. L. infers the nature and limits of both, from 
the end which they are respectively intended to answer; and 
he maintains that the former is no longer to be expected, and 
that the latter may subsist without conveying any original know- 
- lege unattainable by the use of our natural faculties, and even 
without being distinguishable from the operations of a man’s 
own mind. In order to unravel that confusion of ideas which 
produces fanaticism, the nature of experimental knowlege is 
considered, in connection with the nature of religious truth; 
and it is distinctly and clearly shewn that belief and experience 
are different things, and that fanatics mistake the confidence 
of expectation for the certainty of experience, and the positive- 
ness of opinion for the conviction of reason. ‘The experience 
af belief, or a consciousness of believing, it is well remarked, 
is a proof of the reality cf the belief of him who entertains it, 
but not of the truth of what he believes. 
¢ When we are told* that many Christians, by their heavenly 
tempers, and lively joys at the hour of their departure, put it beyond 
a doubt that their system is not a cunningly-devised fable, the argu- 
ment has no foundation. These tempers and these joys are a proof 


of their own confidence in what they believe, but they neither are | 
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ptr can be a proof of the truth or the excellence of their religion, as 
we are told *. The Mussulman who exults in his belief of the Ma- 
hometan paradise, and the papist who fhews by his lively joys his be- 
lief in the masses which are to deliver his soul from purgatory, vive 


ust as good a proof of the truth and excellence of their respective re- 

i ions. Exactly of the same sort is that notion, that the numbers 
a hold abstract, or are influenced by practical, opinions, are a 
proof of the truth of those opinions ; and this is sometimes called 
« God’s giving his testimony +.” But, surely, that can never be 
considered as the testimony of God which may be produced, with 
equal force, in behalf of falsehood as well as truth, and which has 
been continually urged in behalf of Popery and Mahometanism. 
Piety and truth have no necessary connexion.— But the piety of cer- 
tain persons is right because their faith is true; and their faith is true 
because their piety ts right.’ 

Enthusiasm, or fanaticism, Mr. L. correctly defines to be 
‘San unsupported claim to zmzrediate and sensib/e intercourse with 
God.” ‘The unreasonableness of expecting any such inter 
course, and the weakness of imagining or the dishonesty of 

retending to any such intercourse in the present state of the 

hristian world, are forcibly argued, both on scriptural 
grounds, and from general principles. In short, it is the clear 
result of these Essays, that the great foundation of enthusiasm 
and fanaticism is an absurd confusion of the ideas of faith and 
experience, 

The Preliminary Dissertation is an accurate inquiry concern 
ing the causes of confusion, or of distinctness, of ideas ; from 
which we shall extract, as a specimen of the author’s correct~ 
ness of conception and language, a passage on the ideas formed 
by the intellect : 

© The ideas formed by our intellectual powers are the mere creatures 
of the mind, the offspring of the imagination : the language concerns 
ing them is, ‘ conceive so and so.”” ‘These ideas are, and must bey 
the same in all mankind: they are not only the same ; they are equally 
clear and distinct in all men. The relations existing between these 
ideas are, and must also be, equally clear; for these relations arise 
out of the formation, or conception, of the original idea; and there- 
fore all men mast, and in fact do, agree in the truths which arise from 
the knowledge of these relations. There is no difference in opinion 
respecting the validity of Euclid’s demonstrations, or the certainty 
of his propositions. When you bid a man conceive a curve of sucha 
sort that a point can be taken within the curve equidistant from every 
part of such curve, you include in your conception or formation of 
this curve all the properties of the circle ; and, when you describe the 
diameter as a right line passing from one side of the curve to the 
other, and drawn through the point aforesaid, whoever understands 
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these words sees immediately that the diameter is, and must be, double 
the radius. These ideas, formed by the mind itself, have no arche- 
type: the figures designed to illustrate mathematical propositions, by 
aiding the imaginafion, are drawn from the original conception, not 
the conception taken from any archetype * ; and, as all ideal images 
are formed through the sight, were mathematical ideas formed from 
an archetype, blind persons would be incapable of mathematical rea- 
soning ; but it is well known some of the clearest reasoners upon 
these subjects never enjoyed the benefit of sight. The words also, 
annexed to these ideas formed by the mind, are from the nature of the 
ideas, as distinct in their meaning as the ideas are clear in themselves; 
for, they are merely the names of simple ideas: and when an idea 
which is not compounded of other ideas, and consequently has no 
parts, is itself clearly ascertained, no other obscurity can arise re- 
specting its name, or the sound ofthe letters expressing it, but a 


mistake of the name, i.e. the application of a wrong name to it, 2 
mistake of all others most easy to be detected.’ 


‘Though we do not expect that this publication will make 
many converts from fanaticism, it may be of great use in pre 
venting the increase of this mental disease. EB 


ee 





Art. III. The Environs of London: being an historical, Account 
of the Towns, Villages, and Hamlets, within twelve Miles of the 
Capital. By the Rev. Daniel Lysons, &c. &c. Vol. IV. 
Counties of Herts, Essex, and Kent. 4to. 11. 16s. Boards. 
Cadell jun. and Davies. 1796. 


TH character which we have given of the former volumes 

of this curious and entertaining work (see Rev. vol. xi. 
p- 384. and vol. xviii. p. 379.) might render it unnecessary for 
us to do more than announce the appearance of the fourth and 
concluding volume: but we are unwilling to let it pass by us 
without laying it under due contribution, for the amusement 
of such of our readers as may be deterred by its bulk froma 
regular perusal; though we rather wish that those specimens 
may induce them to search farther for themselves. 


‘The history of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich will 
prove interesting ; 


¢ The foundation owed its origin to the following circumstance : 
Monsieur de St. Pierre, a Frenchman, who came to London in 
1675, having demanded a reward from King Charles II. for his 
discovery of a method of finding the longitude by the moon’s dis- 
tance from a star, a commission was appointed to examine into his 
pretensions. Mr. Flamsteed, who was appointed one of the com- 
missioners, furnished St. Pierre with certain data of observation by 
which to calculate the longitude of a given place. This he was 





« * See Beddoes’s Observatigis upon the Nature of Demonstrative 
Evidence.’ | 
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unable to do; but excused himself by asserting that the data were 
false; Mr. Flamsteed contended that they were true, but allowed that 
nothing ceitain could be deduced from them, for want of more exact 
tables of the moon, and more correct places of the fixed stars, than 
Tycho’s observations, made with plain sight, afforded. This bein 
made known to the King, he declared that his pilots and sailors 
should not want such an assistance. He resolved therefore to found 
an observatory, for the purpose of ascertaining the motions of the 
moon, and the places of the fixed stars, as a means of discovering 
that great desideratum, the longitude at sea; and Flamsteed, who was 
recommended to his Majesty by Sir Jonas Moor, was appointed 
Astronomer Royal *. Several places were talked of for the site of 
the observatory, as Hyde-park, the Polemical College at Chelsea, 
(now the Hospital,) &c. Mr. Klamsteed went to see Chelsea College, 
and approved of it; but Sir Christopher Wren having recommended 
3reenwich-castle, that situation was preferred. ‘The King allowed 
scol. in money towards the building; bricks from Tilbury-fort, 
where there was a spare stock, and materials from the castle, 
which was pulled down; promising to grant any thing farther 
that should be necessary. .The foundation was laid August 10, 
1675 ; and in the month of August the next year, Flamsteed was put 
in possession of the Observatory, which, from him, has acquired the 
name of Flamsteed-house. In September he began to make observ- 
ations with a sextant of six feet radius, contrived by himself, and 
such other instruments as were then in use. He resided there many 
years, doing ample justice to the Royal choice ; and fhewing himself 
so eminently qualified for his office that, as has very justly been ob- 
served +, he seemed born for it. Meanwhile he was walking in an 
almost untrodden path, being one of the first who made use of tele- 
scopic sight : and it was not till 1689, that he had the advantage of a 
mural quadrant ; and even then, it was not such as is now in use, but 
one contrived and divided partly by himself, without any help but 
the strength of his own genius}. Flamsteed died at Greenwich, 
Dec. 31, 1719; when he was succeeded by Dr. Halley, who was an 
astronomer also of great eminence. Finding, upon his appointment, 
the Observatory bare both of instruments and furniture §, he began 
immediately to furnish it anew, and to fix a transit instrument. A 
mural quadrant of eight feet radius, constructed under the diretion 
of Graham, was put up at the public expence, in 1725 |]. Dr. 
Halley’s observations were principally directed to the motions of 
the moon: he died at the observatory in 1742, aged 85, and was 
buried at Lee, near Greenwich, being succeeded as Astronomer 
Royal by Dr. Bradley ; whose discoveries, already before the public, 





‘ * Prolegomena (prefixed to the third vol.) of Flamsteed’s His- 
toria Ceelestis, p. 101, 102. 

‘+ Preface to Flamsteed’s Observations, published after his death. 

‘{ Wollaston’s Preface to the Astronomical Catalogue, p. x. 


‘ § These had been taken away by Flamsteed’s executors, as put 
up at his expence. 
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have justly ranked him among the first astronomers of the present 
age. His observations, as yet, to the great detriment of science, 
unpublished, will, whenever they fhall be brought forward, afford 
farther proofs of his skill and accuracy.’—* 

¢ In the year 1750, some very valuable additions were made to the 
instruments at the Observatory ; a new mural brass quadrant of eight 
feet radius, a transit instrument of eight feet length; and a moveable 
quadrant of 40 inches radius, by Bird; an astronomical clock, by 
Shelton ; a Newtonian reflecting telescope of six feet, focal length, 
by Short, &c. + Dr. Bradley died on the 13th of July 1762, at the 
house of his wife’s brother, Samuel Peach, Esq, at Chalford, in 
Gloucestershire, and was buried in the churchyard of Minchinhamp- 
ton in that county. His immediate successor at Greenwich was Na- 
thaniel Bliss, M. A. who died in 1764; when he was succeeded by 
the present Astronomer Royal, Nevil Maskelyne, D. D. who fills 
that situation with great ability. Since his appointment, the Ob. 
servatory has been furnished with an excellent achromatic telescope of 
46 inches focal length, with a treble object-glass, together. with a di- 
vided achromatic object-glass micrometer, by Dollond ; and the whole 
apparatus has been much improved by Dollond, Nairne, and Arnoldt. 
In 1767, his Majesty iffued an order that the observations made by 
the Astronomer Royal at Greenwich should be published annually, 
under the inspection of the Royal Society ||. The Observatory un- 
dergoes a visitation also once a year from the Society.’ 


We should with pleasure copy the curious view of the for- 


mer and present state of the market-gardens round London, at 
the end of the parochial accounts in this volume, were we not 
apprehensive of protracting the article to an undue length. 

The summary of population of the whole district of 12 
miles round London gives 70,405 houses; which, partly by 
enumeration, and partly by calculation, are stated to contain 
395,924 inhabitants. It is, however, to be observed that 
a large portion of these are comprised in parishes actually 
making part of the metropolis, by contiguity of building. 

The volume closes with a general appendix of additions and 
corrections; and we may confidently pronounce of the whole 
work, that the author has executed his plan in a manner highly 
creditable to his accuracy of inquiry, and to his literary 
abilities. - 





* Our readers will recollect the full account of this lamentable 
suppression of important scientific information, which was given if 
the Review for April 1796, (vol. xix.) p. 437. 

¢ + Preface to Maskelyne’s Observations, (1777,) p. 2. 

« ¢ Ibid. 

‘ : They are published on the Society’s anniversary, the 30th of 
November.’ 
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Arr. IV. The Life of the Rev. Fohn Wesley, M.A. some Time 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. Collected from his private 
Papers and printed Works; and written at the Request of his 
Executors. To which is prefixed some Account of his Ancestors 
and Relations: With the Life of the Rev. Charles Wesley, A. M. 
collected from his private Journal, and never before published. 
The whole forming a History of Methodism, in which the Prif- 
ciples and Economy of Methodism are unfolded. | John 
Whitehead, M.D. Vol. II. 8vo. pp- 507. 53. 6d. oards. 
Matthews, &c. 1796. | 


MEtHonism, and the life of its celebrated founder and 
apostle, were never exhibited to more advantage than by 
Dr. Whitehead. In noticing the first volume of this work (see 
Rev. New Series, vol.xv. p. 159.) we expressed our approba- 
tion of him as a biographer ; and our perusal of that before us 
induces us rather to heighten than to retract our former en- 
comium. Dr. W. seems to have been uncommonly diligent 
in collecting materials for the life of John Wesley, and to have 
stated the circumstances of it with great fairness; and though 
he writes con amore, and with a high admiration of the charac- 
ter of his hero, he does not disgust us with fulsome and un- 
qualified praise, but censures as freely as he commends him *. 
As a methodist, he often adopts the methodistic language, and 
is an advocate for the methodistic doctrine and discipline ; par- 
ticularly the plan of itinerancy ; yet his style, on the whole, 
is neat, and such as evinces a scholar-like attention. 

This volume commences with an account of Mr. Wesley’s 
voyage to America, and regularly details the history of this 
indefatigable man, to the period at which death terminated his 
long life and labours +. ‘The author has also subjoined a copy 
of Mr. Wesley’s will, a display of his character, an account of 
his writings, and a view of the increase of the Methodists for 
the last thirty years; with observations on the general tendency 
of Methodism. : 

Some will probably think that Dr. W. has been too minute, 
and has spun out the work to too great a length: but he 
complains that he found the materials so abundant, that he 
was obliged to curtail many things. When it is considered, 
also, that his object was to give a history of Methodism, and 
to exhibit to as much advantage as possible the principles and 
original economy of the Methodists, the size of the work is no 
matter of wonder; and to those who wish to render- them- 


—— —— ' 


_* He particularly animadverts on John Wesley’s assumption of 
the Episcopal character and office. 
+ He died March 2, 1791, in the 88th year of his age. 
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selves acquainted with the tenets, discipline, and present go- 
vernment, of a sect which is said to be greatly increasing, it 
will be very acceptable. 

From the review of Mr. John Wesley’s character, we will 
abstract a few particulars. In the body of the work, Dr. W. 
calls him a ‘ national blessing ;’ here he observes that, whatever 

sailings as a man he might have, he had a degree of excellence 

in his character to which few men have attained.—His appre- 
henfion was clear, his penetration quick, and his judgment dis- 
criminative and sound.—As a scholar he held a conspicuous 
rank. He was a critic in the Latin and Greek classics: but 
he never entered far into the abstruse branches of the mathe- 
matics, and doubted the truth of the calculations of the 
planetary distances.—As a writer, ke possessed talents both 
from nature and education. The distinguishing characters 
of his style are brevity and perspicuity.——As a preacher, his 
attitude was graceful and easy, his action calm and natural, 
yet pleasing and expressive ; his voice not loud but clear and 
manly, his language admirably adapted to the capacity of his 
hearers, and his sermons were always short.— As an itinerant 
preacher, he is without precedent ; haying travelled, by com- 
putation, two hundred and twenty-five thousand miles, and 
preached forty thousand five hundred and sixty sermons.—He 
had most exquisite talents to make himself agreeable in com- 
pany, and the rules of good breeding were familiar to him.— 
He was placid, had a great facility in forgiving injuries, and 
was without jealousy or suspicion.—He was a great eco- 
nomist of time.—His temperance was extraordinary, especially 
in the article of sleep ; rising constantly at four in the morn- 
ing.—He was singularly charitable ; having, it is supposed, 
given away in the course of his life between twenty and thirty 
thousand pounds.— He kept his temper in controversy.—His 
power over the societies was abso/ute, but he used it with 
moderation.—He was not without faults, nor above mistakes, 
but they were lost in the multitude of his excellencies and vir- 
tues. 


To these sketches of his character, we shall add the descrip- 
tion of his person and dress ; 


‘ The figure of Mr. [Vesey was remarkable. His stature was lew : 
his habit of body in every period of life the reverse of corpulent, and 
expressive of strict temperance, and continual exercise: and notwith 
standing .his small size, his step was firm, and his appearance, till 
within a few years of his death, vigorous and muscular. His face, 
for an old man, was one of the finest we have seen. A clear, smooth 
forehead, an aquiline nose, an eye the brightest and most piercing 
that can be conceived, and a freshness of complexion scarcely ever to 
be found at his years, and impressive of the most perfect health, 
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conspired to render him a venerable and interesting figure. Few have. 
bem, 23 without being struck with his appearance : and many, who 
had been greatly prejudiced against him, have been known to change 
their opinion, the moment they were introduced into his presence. 
In his countenance and demeanour, there was a cheerfulness mingled 
with gravity; a sprightliness, which was the ‘natural result of an 
unusual flow of spirits, and yet was accompanied with every mark of 
the most serene tranquillity. His aspect, particularly in profile, had 
a strong character of acuteness and penetration. 

‘ In dress, he was a pattern of neatness and fimplicity. A nar- 
row plaited stock, a coat with a small upright collar, no buckles at 
his knees, no silk or velvet in any part of his apparel, and a head as 
white as snow, gave an idea of something primitive and apostolic: 
while an air of neatness and cleanliness was diffused over his whole 
person.” 

The section which concludes the work exhibits a table, shew- 
ing the rapid increase of Methodism; by which it appears that 
in the year 1767 the number of itinerant preachers was not 
more than 92, and of the people in the societies 25,911 : but 
that in 1795 the number of preachers was 357, and that of 
the people of the societies 83,368. : 

In the composition of this work, Dr. W. has delivered his 
sentiments on the change introduced into the Methodistic sys- 
tem, by which it became a distinct sect or church, with great 
boldness, and has introduced many just strictures and excellent 
observations. We believe him deceived in supposing that 
Methodism has meliorated the spirit of controversy ; we rta- 
ther think that it has tended to diffuse it among the common 
people, who certainly are not the most likely to carry it on 
with urbanity : but be this as it may, he has certainly endea- 
voured to give a faithful narrative ; and his work will probably 
be considered as the most authentic, as well as the best writ- 


ten, life of the extraordinary man whom it celebrates. Mo 0-Y 





Art. V. On the Composition and Properties of Water: with an Ex- 
planation of the Manner in which it acts, or is acted upon in va- 
rious Chemical Operations: particularly when assisted by Fire, by 
Acids, and by Inflammable Substances. To which is prefixed, 
A Review of Mrs. Fulhame’s Essay on Combustion; and Re- 
marks on the Opinions delivered by the different Reviewers on the 
Author’s preceding Tract, intitled, “ The Antiphlogistic Doc- 
trine of M. Lavoisier critically examined and demonstratively con- 
futed.”” By E.Peart, M.D. &c. 8vo. pp. 150. 4s. Boards, 
Miller. 1796. , 


N reviewing this publication, we sha!l follow the mode 
which the author has chosen to adopt, by noticing —ag far 

as ‘notice from us seems necessary —the matter which he makes 
L 2 introductory 
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introductory to his work, before we consider the remarks on 
Water which constitute the work itself. 

In his observations on Mrs. Fulhame’s Essay, he justly ob- 
jects to that lady’s explanation of her own beautiful experiments. 
We also have already expressed our doubts on the same point 
of chemical theory *; and we still conceive that water favours 
the action of the bodies concerned in Mrs. Fulhame’s reduc- 
tions without being decomposed. 

Having broken a lance with the ingenious amazon in science, 
our author proceeds to encounter, according to his own ex- 
pression, * the whole squad of reviewers.’ In that portion of 
the controversial moiety of his slender tract which he dedicates 
to the Monthly Review, and to which alone we can attend, we 
perceive only vain reiterations of unproved assertions, and 
abortive attempts at wit and ridicule. ‘Lhat he might have the 
better chance of being witty, he scruples not to impute to us 
sentiments which we never avowed. ‘To shew, by one decisive 
example, his want of fairness in controversy, we shall place 
under the reader’s eye a paragraph from our Number for Fe- 
bruary 1796, with the Doctor’s comment on it: 

“© There is not, we believe, any one lterary edifice with a frontispiece in 
this style that has approved iiself to the judgment of mankind: nor need we 
Fimit this remark to our own country nor to our own age. We hardly re- 
member ever to have transcribed a title with so many faults as are to be 
found in that which we have just copied; so redundant and so deficient 
so transgressing against elegance, and so repugnant to good taste. The 
diction of the whole work is indeed too loose and verbose to pass without 
censure. Jt affords no presumption in favour of the precision of the author’ s 
thoughts, and is likely to create a prejudice, perhaps unjust, against his 
system.” 

- On these expressions, Dr. Peart remarks : 

¢ The writer of that account comes forward in the new character 
of a kind of /iterary physiognomist, assuring his readers, that from the 
very frontispiece of my tract alone he knows that the theory it main- 
tains must be all a farce; that there cannot be a single word of truth 
init !? : 

Exulting in his powers of ridicule, he returns to the charge 
at the interval of 23 pages, and thus winds up his courteous 
retort : 

‘ Perhaps my Reviewer will say that abbreviations are the fashions 
of the day, and that temp. is merely a literary Spencerism; for asa ; 
spencer is to a great coat, so is temp. to temperature.—lf that be the” 
case, and fashions are thus to be generalised-in all arts and sciences; 
I congratulate his employers in thus possessing this trinity in unity, 
this wonderful man, who at once is critic, literary physiognomist, 
and habit-maker, to the Monthly Review! 
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«© And still they gaz’d, and stillthe wonder grew, 
«¢ That one small head should carry all he knew.” 


The author represents us as complete partizans of M. Lavoi- 
sier :—but this also is a misrepresentation. We have oftener 
than once objected to M. Lavoisier’s doctrine of caloric in 
particular; and we think that experiments, of a kind different 
from any yet devised, are necessary to ascertain the nature, and 
even perhaps to establish the existence, of the so-called etherial 
or subtile fluids. 

It is not, therefore, owing to lack of scepticism, but to 
want of proof, that we hesitate to receive our author’s conjec- 
tural analysis and synthesis of bodies He appears, it may be, 
unconsciously, to have built his hypotheses partly on the analogy 
of the neutral salts, and partly on that of the vitreous and resi- 
nous electricities. By the latter, he has been led to imagine 
two subtile fluids, «ether and phlogiston, which give to ponder- 
ous matter the gaseous form, and are attractive of each other. 
Ponderous matter, again, consists of an acid and an earthy 
principle, also attractive of each other, and combined in va- 
rious proportions in different bodies. This is the idea of acids, 
alkalies, perfect and imperfect neutral salts, generalised. How 
much is wanting tothe evidence of such doctrine will be mani- 
fest to every one who knows how little chemistry has done to- 
wards resolving bodies into these principles. It is also evident: 
that this doctrine is an Aypothesis, not a theory, since it out- 
strips facts by an immeasurable distance, Nor is it equitable 
to challenge an antagonist to disprove such positions. It is in- 
cumbent on the author himself to furnish proof ;—and the 
logic of chemistry lies within a narrow compass. Jt is only 
required to separate substances into their constituent parts, and 
then to combine these parts again into the given substances:— 
but this must be done by experimental, not by imaginary pro- 
cesses, We remind the public of these principles, to evince the 
futility of Dr. Peart’s importunate pretensions. 

In the second part of the present tract, we are taught that 
water is a perfectly neutralized compound of avid and earth, of 
ether and phlogiston. When applied as in Mrs. Fulhame’s ex- 
eriments, it insinuates itself between the acid and earth of the 
metallic salt, by virtue of its equal attraction for each. In 
this degree of disunion, if inflammable air (which consists of 
earth and phlogiston ) be presented, its phlogisten unites with 
the earth into metal, and its earth with the acid into water. 

* It may be said, that something more seems to be required from 
water than its mere interposition between the fixed principles of a 
metallic calx, so as to enable the metal of that calx to be revived by 
phlogistic substances, because it has been clearly proved, that a me- 
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tal cannot be revived fiom its calx by means of phlogistic substances, 
when either the calx or the phlogistic substance is dissolved in alcohol 
or ether, unless water be present also. Alcohol and ether are fluids 
almost entirely composed ‘of the earthy principle and phlogiston ; 
they may, therefore, be capable of diluting and suspending certain 
metallic calces, but as they, from their nature and composition, can 
have no general or particular attraction to beth the fixed principles of 
a calx, they cannot separate those principles in any degree, nor 
weaken their attraction for each other: they can only separate one 
particle of caix from another, not the principles which compose those 
particles ; they can divide one compound particle formed of the metallic 
earth with a particle of acid intimately combined with it, from another 
compound <— of the same two Process but they cannot separate 
the earth trom the acid, as neither alcohol, nor ether, contain[ contains ] 
the two fixed principles, without which no general action upon the 
principles of the calx can take place; consequently, neither wether nor 
alcohol are [is] capable of separating the component earth and acid 
of a calx, so as to weaken their affinities, as water or fire does ; and, 
therefore, they cannot promote the decomposition of metallic calces, 
by rendering their principles subject to the action of substances com- 
posed of the earthy principle of phlogiston.’ 


Thus Dr. Peart displays that dexterity in the adaptation of 
his principles, which has been very generally exhibited by 
world-makers, his predecessors. It was the great advantage of 
M. Lavoisier’s doctrine that it led him, step by step, through 
a.series of the most beautiful discoveries. Dr. Peart’s hypo- 


thesis has not approved itself by its fruits. Bea $ 





Art. VI. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Works of Rembrandt, and of 


his Scholars, Bol, Livens, and Van Vliet, compiled from the ori- 
ginal Etchings, and from the Catalogues of De Burgy, Gersaint, 
Helle and Glomy, Marcus, and Yver. By Daniel Daulby. 
4to. 158s. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1796. 


Na numerous works of Rembrandt, executed both with the 
pencil and the engraver, and the high and deserved re- 
putation which those productions have procured, render this 
master, and every thing connected with him, an object of 
considerable curiasity. It is natural, and, if not carried to 
excess, it is Jaudab/e, to indulge an anxious desire to be made ac- 
quainted with the lives of those individuals, from whose exertions 
mankind have derived either information or amusement :—but, 
in the present instance, very few particulars are handed down 
to us respecting this extraordinary man, who chalked out to 
himself a new path to fame, and who has been imitated, but 
never equalled, by several illustrious disciples. Of Rembrandt 
Van Rhyn, which latter name he derived from a village on the 
banks of the Rhine near Leyden, where he was born, we know 
very 
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very little more than that his birth took place in the year 1606, 
and his death in 1674, or, according to some, in 1688: that 
his father was a miller; and that he left a son of the name of 
Titus, whom he educated in his own profession, but who ne- 
ver appears to have attained any great degree of eminence: 

‘ After an unsuccessful attempt (says Mr. Daulby) to avail him- 


self of the advantages of a college education at Leyden, Rembrandt 
is said to have been indebted for his earliest instruction as a painter to 


Jacques Vanzwanenburg. He afterwards studied under Peter Last- 
man at Amsterdam, under whose name a print is in circulation, 


which the author of the Supplement to the works of Rembrandt 
denominates Lot and his Daughtcr, but which is intended to repre- 
sent Judah and Tamar. Hiad this print (continues Mr. D.) been in 
fact the production of Lastman, it would have appeared that Rem- 
brandt had been much indebted to his preceptor, as well for the man- 
ner of his execution in his etchings, as for the stile of his design ; 
but it is the work of Van Noordt, probably after a design of Last- 
man, and is certainly posterior in point of time to many of those of 
Rembrandt.’ 

in addition to these few particulars of this great artist, we 
learn from his French biographer De Piles, that he was ex- 
tremely fond of money, and not very scrupulous in his mode 
of procuring it; and that he varied his etchings not so much 
with a view of improving their effect, as uf increasing their 
productiveness. He is also represented to have been fond of 
low company, and, when reproached with this degrading taste, 
to have answered, ** Quand je veux délasser mon esprit, ce n'est 


pas Vhonneur que je cherche, c’est la liberté.” On being cen- 


sured for the peculiar manner in which he used his colours, 
and thereby rendered his pictures rugged and harsh, he replied, 
“© Dy il etoit peintre, F non pas teinturier.” 

It has frequently been observed that the history of a man of 
genius is that of his productions; and this remark ‘is pecu- 
liarly applicable to Rembrandt. In proportion, then, as the 
transactions of his life are few and uninteresting, we are desi- 
rous of gaining information respecting those works which have 
so greatly distinguished him. ‘This desire will be amply grati- 
fied by the performance before us, which we have examined 
with much pleasure, and which we can recommend with confi- 
dence to the attention of our readers, ’ 

The motives that led Mr. Daulby to the present under- 
taking, and the plan which he has pursued, are thus stated by 
him : | 

¢ Without a thorough conviction that the merits of Rémbrandt 
were of a permanent, and not of a transitory nature, the editor of 
the following catalogue would scarcely have ventured to present’ to 
the public a volume, which professes to be only an arrangement of his 
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works ; but it is well known that the avidity of the public to possess 
these specimens of his talents, begun [began } even in his life-time, and 
that he availed himself of it to his great emolument. This avidity ex- 
tended itself not only to the collecting of his prints, but to the choice 
and variety of the impressions ; andthe different estimation in which 
the same subject was held, merely on account of a slight alteration 
in some unimportant part, may serve at least to shew the extreme 
curiosity which his works had excited. Thus the Juno without the 
crown, the Coppenol with the white back-ground, the Joseph with 
the face unshaded, and the good Samaritan with the horse’s tail 
white, were regarded as inestimable ; whilst the same subjects, with- 
out these distinctions, were considered as of little comparative value. 
The facility with which he could change the effect ct his etchings, 
by altering, obliterating, or working on them again, enabled him to 

rovide sufficient amusement for his admirers; and hence varieties 
frequently occur which are not easily expliceble. Nor was he insen- 
sible of the value of his labours, but, on the-contrary, is said to have 
frequently suffered himself to be solicited before he would consent to 
dispose of them, and it is a well attested fact, that the print of 
Christ Healing the Sick, usually denominated the Hundred Guilder, 
was so Called because he refused to sell an impression of it under that 

rice. 

‘ Of the collections of the prints of Rembrandt formed in his life- 
time, the most celebrated was that of Jan Six, a burgomaster of 
Amsterdam, whom he regarded as his particular friend and patron, 
and whose portrait he has given in a print which is justly esteemed as 
one of the scarcest and most valuable of his works. From that time 
to the present day, collections havé been formed in almost every part 
of Europe, and the emulation of sovereigns has been excited, and the 
treasures of royalty expended in their acquisition. The liberality of 
princes has however frequently been rivalled by that of private indi- 
viduals, who have made such collections a more particular object of 
their attention ; and although the collection formed by Beringhen 
for Louis XIV. was very extensive, it was perhaps excelled by that 
of M. De Burgy, at the Hague, collected between the years 1728 
and 1755, and which consisted in the whole, including the varieties, 
of 655 prints.’ 

With the following passage we were much pleased, and to 
the sentiments which it contains we give our entire assent : 


¢ To those who, engaged in the tumult of active life, are of opi- 
nion, that the time bestowed on the present publication has been 
wholly misapplied, the editor has no explanation to give; but te 
those who think that society affords opportunities for enjoyment, as 
well as for contention, and that the hours of leisure are not impro- 
perly past in the gratfication of an innocent taste, he thinks it neces- 
sary to mention, that the on the prints of Rembrandt has en- 
gaged some share of his attention for several years; and although he 


has resided in a part of the kingdom unfavourable to pursuits of this 
nature, which can only be engaged in to advantage in the metispolis, 
yet time and assiduity have ina great degree remedied this defect, 
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and his collection is at present such as to leave him little expectation 
of making any considerable addition to it. Ina state of health whicl 
has precluded him from more active employment, the arrangement of 
this collection, whilst it afforded him no inconsiderable share of 
amusement, discovered to him the errors with which the former cata- 
logues of the works of this master, and particularly the English 
translations of them, abound. These arise not,quly from the nns- 
takes in the dimensions of the prints, but from the descriptions, which 
are sometimes erroneous, sometimes unintelligible. ‘I'he supplement 
of Pierre Yver, published at Amsterdam in 1756, has indeed cor- 
rected many of these errors, but at the same time has occasioned new 
ones; and besides, this work has never yet appeared in an English 
dress. These considerations have at length induced the editor to lay 
before the admirers of this great artist, a more correct and. authentic 
catalogue of his prints than has hitherto been published, in the exe- 
cution of which he has availed himself of all the assistance which it 
was in his power to obtain.’ 


In the Introduction to this Catalogue, we meet with many 
discriminating observations on the merits and genius of Rem- 
brandt, expressed in simple language, which do great credit 
to the taste, the judgment, and the ingenuity of the writer. 
We shall select those passages which mark the peculiar charac- 
teristics of this master’s style, and in which a comparison is 
instituted between him and Titian; in order that our readers 
may enjoy, in part, the same satisfaction which we acknow- 
lege ourselves to have experienced in perusing the whole of this 
valuable piece of criticism. 


‘ If it be the essenge of painting to present to the eye a forcible 
and striking representation of external objects (and whatever may 
have been written as to the end of the art, this is all that the painter, 
considered simply as a painter, hasto do) there arefew masters whose 
works can stand in competition with those of Rembrandt. ‘The 
mellow brilliancy of his lights, the breadth and harmony of his mid- 
dle tints, and the rich depth of his shadows, give to his pictures an 
effect which seems to be the work of enchantment. This however is 
not to be considered as merely the result of light and shadow, but 
must be attribsted to a deeper knowledge of the principles of his art. 
In the composition of his pictures he has seldom been equalled, never 
excelled, Like a simple narrative, which illustrates some one im- 
portant truth, his works have, in general, no distracting episodes, 
no useless appendages ; all appears to converge to one point, and to 
bring forth the intention.of the artist in the clearest view. His 
drawing of the human figure, though remote from elegance, is often 
mss We with the character of nature; of such nature at least as was 


familiar to his eye ; and on that account seldom fails to interest the 
spectator. His expression of the passions is always energetic ; but 
the substratum, or countenance on which they are expressed, fre- 
quently gives them a grotesque and extravagant effect, which is apt, 
even in the most s¢rious subjects, to move the risibility of the spec- 
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tator. To these qualifications headded a practical knowledge of his 
art, which enabled him: to unite the most-accurate touch, with the 
utmost rapidity of execution. His tints.are placed with such har- 
mony and justness, that he was never obliged to mix them so as to 
lose their flower and freshness, but he artfully passed over them again 
to unite the lights and shades, and soiten those colours which might 
be too crude, or brilliant. All is warm and mellow in his patie. 
Like many other eminent painters, he adopted at different periods of 
his life a different stile.. His first was-more highly finished, and is 
beautifully exemplified in the productions of his disciple Gerard Douw, 
He delighted in gréat opposition of light and shadow, and carried his 
knowledge of the chiaro scuro to the utmost extent. It is said that 
the room in which he usually painted was so disposed as to admit 
only a strong light, and that he caused this vivid ray to strike upon 
that part only which he was desirous of bringing out with the great. 
est effect ; that, on the contrary, when he would have his grounds 
light, he spread behind his model a cloth of the colour of the ground 
he chose, and which partock of the same ray that enlightened the 
head; but he had resources in his genius beyond the limited effect of 
alight admitted into a dark chamber, and beyond any idea which 
dock a light could suggest to him. His principles are not to be ex- 
plained by any particular rule of practice ; but are the regult of gene- 
ral observations made in taking nature for his guide, whom he re- 
garded with a different eye than the generality of artists. Such is 
the ease and freedom apparent in his works, that he may be said to 
have realized that excellence which Lodovico Carracci professed to 
have been aiming at oe his whole life ; the art of producing, with 
very little trouble, that which should have a striking effect. 
¢ The talent of painting, as possessed by Rembrandt, was like a 
sharp weapon in the hands of a warrior, but between the power of 
excelling, and the proper application of that power, there seems to be 
no necessary connexion. On the contrary, the distinction between 
taste and genius is perhaps more substantial than has generally been 
imagined, and a great part of the productions in what are called the 
fine arts, are standing examples, that fertility of invention, and force 
of expression, have not always been accompanied by a just and accu- 
rate taste. Those painters who like Salvator Rosa, Spagnoletto, 
Castiglione, and Rembrandt, have been in a great degree self-taught, 
are all of them, what, in the language of the art, are denominated 
mannerists. What they have undertaken to represent, they repre- 
sent well, according to the preconceived ideas which they have 
formed of it, and which the.candour of the observer concedes to 
them, in consideration of their other excellencies. The efforts of a 
vigorous fancy, embodied to the eye in the most striking manner, 
and under the guidance of a refined taste, would go sear to form a 
perfect artist ; but the annals of painting suggest not the name of a 
single professor who can justly boast of having united in himself these 
_ excellencies. Imperfection is the lot of humanity, and the palm of 
excellence 1s due, not to him who possessing great powers, misapplies 
them to inferior or unworthy purposés, nor to him’who directing 
himself by just principles, has not strength to attain the object ba 9 
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he hao judgment to distinguish, but to the man who unites if th® 
greatest degree the power of action with the rectitude of purpose.’ 

« ‘Ithe genius of Rembrandt, as an historical painter, will be more 
accurately deterthined by comparing it with that of a great Italian 
master, whom he resembled in many i particulars. ‘The same 
grandeur of composition, the same powerful effect of light and sha- 
dow, the same freshness of tints, which distinguish the works of 
Titian, and which the hand of time rather improves than impairs, 
characterize also the productions of Rembrandt. Minute criticism 
might perhaps point out some distinctions between them. The pen- 
cil of Rembrandt had more spirit, that of Titian more softness. ‘The 
works of the former require to be seen at a certain distance, those of 
the latter please from whatever point they are viewed; yet upon the 
whole the Dutchman need not shrink from a comparison with the 
Venetian. But when the productions of these artists are estimated 
by the standard of just criticism, what an astonishing disparity is per- 
ceived between them! The human form, under the plastic hands of 
Titian, bears the character of a superior race. The muscular strength 
of manly age, the just proportions, and delicious glow of female 
beauty, and the interesting attitudes, and rosy plumpness of infancy, 
excite approbation which will be as unchangeable as the principles on 
which it 1s founded. But surely some malicious sprite broke in upon 
the dreams of Rembrandt, and presented to his imagination, as the 
model of beauty, the perverse caricature of humanity, which, dif 
ferently modified, appears in all his works. On this, the favorite 
object of his idolatry, he lavished all the graces of his exquisite pen- 
cil, and, infatuated by her allurements, suffered himself to be seduced 
from that simplicity of unadulterated nature, which is reflected to so 
much advantage in the mirror of art.’ 


That the public may be enabled to judge of the manner in 
which the Catalogue, as distinct from the Introduction, is exe- 
cuted, and of the advantages which a collector may derive from 
it, we shall extract characters of three or four of the etchings, 
in different classes. The first which we shall transcribe is a 


scripture subject from the New Testament, No. 75, called the 
Hundred-Guilder-Piece: 


‘ The piece generally known by this name, represents our Lord 
healing the sick. He is seen in front, standing a little to the left, 
with an extensive glory proceeding from his head; he leans his left 
elbow upon some stone-work, and his left hand is held up ; his right 
hand is stretched cut towards the people to whom he is speaking. 
In front, towards the midale, a woman appears on a mattress, lying 
on the ground, depressed with languor and disease ; above her an old 
woman raises her shrivelled arms in a supplicating posture ; another 
approaches our Saviour, carrying a child; these, with many other 
sick persons, implore his assistance. To the left are many figures 
that appear to be spectators of the miracles, some of them seem to 
be disputing about the power or authority by which they are per- 
formed. ‘To the right are a great number of sick persons. One in 
a wheelbarrow, with two figures just above-him, an old woman lead- 
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ing an old man, are most admirably expressive of great age and decre- 
pitude. To the right of them an thiopian is scen with a camel in 
the back-ground, menting that the fame of our Saviour’s miracles 


had spread far abroad. This piece is shadcwed to the right, and on 
the left is illuminated. It is generally esteemed the chef @auvre of 
Rembrandt, being highly finished, the characters full of expression, 
‘and the effect of the chiaro-scuro very fine. A good impression is 
wery scarce: It measures on the left side 11 inches, and on the right 
10y;5 by 15 3, at the top, and 15%, at the bottom. 

* A fine impression of this print sells for thirty guineas. 

¢ The plate was purchased in Holland by Captain Baillie, who re- 
touched it, but it isnow cut up. There are impressions of the twe 
groups from the left extremity, one above the other.’ 


The second is a Fancy Piece, No. 3, and we present our 
readers with it, because this is the first explanation of that 
etching which has been attempted : 


‘ AN ALLEGORICAL PIECE. 

¢ This print is extremely rare. In Holland it is called the Phenix ; 
Gersaint calls it an allegorical piece, and says, that the subject is not 
easily to be guessed. It seems however to represent the demolition + 
the statue of the duke of Alva at Antwerp. About the year 1568, the 
duke, having driven the prince of Orange out of the Low Countries, 
and being complimented by Pius the Fifth as the champion of the 
catholick religion, directed the cannon, taken from the prince, to be 
melted, and a statue of himself to be made of the metal, and set up 
in the citadel of Antwerp. He was represented trampling upon the. 
states of the Low Countries, the nobility and people, under the figure 
of a double-headed Hydra; which so enraged the populace, that on 
the expulsion of the Spaniards in the year 1577, they overturned it 
into the court, and converted it to its former purpose, by casting it 
again into cannon. On the pedestal was a fulsome eulogium on 
himself. ; 

¢ At the foot of a large pedestal lies a colossal figure of a man, 
admirably foreshortened, his head lying at the bottom of the print, 
and his feet elevated above the body, so as to reach the bottom of 
the tablet on the pedestal. At each corner of the pedestal is a mask; 
on the upper part of it is a shield armorial, with a ducal corovet. 
Above this is distinctly seen the hinder part of the Hydra, the fore 
part of which is broken down. Upon it are extended two bunches 
of corn, in the blade, fastened tegether round the stalks. Two 
Genii appear inthe air with their wings extended, blowing trumpets, 
which each of them holds in one hand, and with the other takes hold 
of the corn, near the blade. On the stalks stands a Storé with ex- 
yvanded wings, which fills up the lower part of a luminous glory, 
from, which the rays are diffused over the subject; pa:ticularly Fallin 


upon the heads of the populace, who are discovered at the bottom 
ot the print, and seen no lower than the breast ; one on the right 
side, and three on the left; one of whom holds up a child. Above 
them, two houses are seen in perspective, and on the right, the trees 
which grow on the rampart. The Storé is considered as an — 
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of democracy, and is held in great veneration in Holland. It is also 


the armorial bearing of the Hague, and may, in the point in question, 
allude to the prince of Orange, the deliverer of his country from the 
Spanish yoke. This print has probably been intended for some his- 
torical work, wherein that event is recorded, but was not made use 
of, as sometimes happens, when the artist or the author are not 
pleased with the design or the execution of a print. At the bottom, 
towards the right corner, is written Rembrandt f. 1648, but owing 
te a broad stroke crossing the name, its orthography is not easily to 
be made out.’ 


In allegory, Rembrandt was nq more successful than our 
immortal countryman Hogarth, and has made very few at- 
tempts at subjects of that description; which are in general 
better calculated to perplex the understanding than to gratify 
the fancy. As his portraits are more extensively known than 
his other productions, and are held in higher estimation on ac 
count of their grandeur of character and picturesque effect, we 
shall conclude this article with an account of two or three of the 
rnost distinguished of this class. The accuracy of his pencil in- 
sured a striking resemblance ; and his skilful management of light 
and shadow, added to his thorough acquaintance with the har- 
mony and effect of his tints, enabled him to give to his subjects so 
striking an appearance of reality, as in some instances to have 
imposed on the senses of the spectators. A picture of his 
maid-servant, placed at the window of his house, is reported to 
have deceived the passengers for several days. We are in- 
debted to De Piles fos this anecdote; who, when in Holland, 
had the curiosity to inquire after this portrait, and, finding 
it well pencilled, and possessing great force, purchased it, 
and considered it as one of the brightest’ ornaments of his 
cabinet. 


© WTENBOGARDUS OR UYTENBOGAERT THE BANKER. 


‘ This is likewise one of the finest and scarcest portraits in the col- 
lection. The composition, effect, and execution, are all in the best 
stile. In Holland it is called the Goldweigher, and in France the 
Banker. Weenbogardus was Receiver-general to the states of Holland. 
He is represented sitting in the counting-house. His face is seen 
nearly in front with moustaches ; his hair is short ; he has on a velvet 
cap. His head inclines a little over his right shoulder, which gives 
great spirit to the attitude. His gown is turned up before, and at 
the sleeves with fur. He holds a pen in his right hand, which rests 
on a large account-book, that lies open on a desk standing on a table 
covered with a richly flowered cloth, fringed at the bottom, on which 
are several bags of money. He is delivering a bag to a man, who is 
kneeling on his left knee, and appears to be receiving it in order to 
pack it in a cask that stands before him, with the head off. Two 
other casks lie on their sides, with a mallet and driver lying upon one 


efthem. On the left side is a Jarge iromchest. Over the table is a: 
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shelf suspended from the ceiling, on which lie several bundles‘ of, 
papers ; and from it hangs a pair of scales, in one of which is a bag: 
of money. Inthe back-ground on the left, stand two persons behind 
a door hatch, as if waiting to transact business. On the wall is a 
large arched picture, which represents the history of the Brazen 
Serpent ; to the right of it hangs a sword. This piece is very scarce, 
and measures 10 by 8; including a margin of ;% of an inch, in which 
is written Rembrandt f. 1639. 

‘ There are ‘wo impressions of it. 

‘ Inthe frst, which is extremely rare, the face is blank, except 
two or three strokes for the features. 

¢ The second impression is that which has. been described at large, 
and is very scarce. 

¢ There isa copy by Van Bruges which is reversed. 

¢ There is likewise an excellent copy by Capt. Baillie, in the same 
direction as the original, but the head is rather more upright.’— 


€ VAN TOL, THE ADVOCATE. 


¢ He is seated behind a table, in an elbow chair, in the right cor- 
ner of which is a grotesque head, but the other corner has none. 
The frame is studded with nails of different sizes. His face is nearly 
in front. He wears a hat with a high crown and broad brim; the 
bottom of the crown is tied round with a cord. His hair is very: 
short, he has a long: square beard with hair on his upper lip. Both 
his arms are supported on the elbows of his chair; in his right hand, 
which he turns towards his bedy, is a pair of spectacles; his left 
hand is shut, and rests on the corner of a large book that. lies before 
him upon another book and some loose paper. He has a plain large 
neck band, and wearsa gown turned up with fur in front. In the 
right corner are three bottles, in one of which is a receiver. These 
bottles are a symbol of chymistry, in which Van Tol was a proficient. 
The back-ground ts shaded a little above the bottles, and on the left 
side higher than the top of the chair. This is a very fine portrait, 
and is extremely rare, being found in very few collections. It has 
been sold as high as fifty guincas. It measures, including a margin 
of half an inch, 7;.—5,°; 

¢ There is a good copy executed in France, in the same direction 
as the original.’— 


© THE BURGOMASTER SIX. 


¢ This celebrated portrait andthe last, Van Tol, are the most va- 
luable in this class. An impression of Van Tol has been sold for 
fifty guineas, and the same sum has been given for a first impression 
of this portrait. It must indeed be confessed, that besides its rarity, 
it is one of Rembrandt’s best performances; the chiaro-scuro is as 
finely preserved as in his best paintings. ‘lhe Burgomaster is repre. 
sented a full-length, standing and leaning his back against a window, 
the lower casement of which is open. He is reading a quarto pam- 
phlet, which he holds doubled in his hands. As the whole_piece is 
uluminated from the window, all the light that is thrown upon the 
face is by reflection from the book. ‘The manner, in which Rem- 
brandt has expressed the attention of his friend and patron to the sub; 
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ject he is reading, is inimitable. His hair is full and bushy, wavingt 
gently and gracefully to his shoulders ; his habit and neck band are 
open before, with tassels hanging down, and his cloak ts thrown off 
behind him, part of it lying on the window frame, and part on a ta- 
ble, on which lie his sword and belt.; His cane stands on the table, 
leaning against the wall, and over it hangs his hat, with a short 
sword near the top of the cane. Above the table 1s an historical pic- 
ture, with a curtain drawn before part of it. In the left corner, in 
front, stands a. chair with a cushion and three books on it, the up- 
permost of which is open. On the right side of the window, a cur- 
tain. is drawn back in a festoon. Beneath the window, the floor is 
raised.a step, and the wall is covered with matting, which Gersaint 
mistakes for stone-work. In a narrow margin of an eighth of an 
inch, is written to the right, Rembrandt f. 1647, and on the left 
Fan Six ZE, and a little farther on, 29. ‘This print is extremely rare. 
Qiro— Ti e : 

‘ There are éqwvo impressions of it. ! 

‘ In the first impression, which is a very great rarity, the name 
and age of the Burgomaster are wanting, and the two middle figures 
in the date are reversed. 

‘ As Six was the particular friend of Rembrandt, it is not surprisin 
that he exerted all his abilities in finishing this plate, which was the 
property of the Burgomaster himself, but whether as a purchase or 
a present 1s uncertain. 

°¢ M. Gersaint relates, that in one of his journeys to Holland, he 
hanpened to be at Amsterdam when Six’s cabinet was selling. It 
consisted of a large collection of prints, and some paintings by the 
best masters. He purchased several prints, and among others, three 
or four portraits of the owner, for as there were twenty-five of them, 
they sold for no more than from 15 to 18 florins each. In 1750, it 
was purchased in Holland for an English amateur, for 150 florins. 
At Mr. Batt’s sale, in 1756, it was sold for 34/. 13s. The esti- 
mation in which a frst impression is held at present, has already been 
mentioned. 

‘ When Beringhen made his collection, he could not procure this 
print, though he would have spared no expence to have obtained it ; 
he therefore consoled himself with procuring a copy of it to be made 
with a pen, and afterwards washed with Jndian ink. This copy 
passed with the rest of Beringhen’s collection into the King of /rance’s 
cabinet, and is so well executed, as to have deceived several ama- 
teurs.’ 

We have dwelled the longer on this work, because we 
deem the subject curicus, and the manner in which the au- 


thor has considered it highly creditable to his knowlege and 
his taste. . 


A very fine head of Rembrandt, from a painting by himself, 
and engraven by Chapman, forms a frontispiece to this volume. 
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Agr. VII. Essays on BK ACS Subjects. By the late Adam Smith, 
LL.D. &c. &c. 


[Article ccncluded.} 


6 Sinoe tract next in order to that which we noticed at the con- 
clusion of our last article on this work, and relating to a 
similar subject, is a short fragment on 


Tue Hisrory or ANTIENT Puysics. 


From contemplating the luminaries that roll in the ccclestial 
spaces, curiosity descends to survey those more domestic ob- 
jects that are displayed in the scenery of the globe which we 
inhabit ; and if, on this lower theatre, it finds less beauty and 
grandear, it witnesses yet more diversity, and more intricacy 
and apparent irregularity. The various productions of the 
earth, the waters, and the air; minerals, plants, and animals ¢~ 
all the fleeting meteors of the sky,— winds, clouds, rain, hail, 
snow, lightning, and thunder :—amid such a chaos, the ima- 
gination stands bewildered and perplexed. This painful sens 
sation impels it to seek some arrangement, some chains of 
communication which may diminish the seeming confusion ; 
and, as the inflections of voice are all reducible to a few ele- 
mentary sounds, it was reasonable to suppose that the appear- 
ances of this living scene, however variegated, are only de- 
rived from the composition of certain simple principles. No 
bodies had a better claim to that distinction, by their conspi- 
cuous and extensive influence, than earth, water, air, and fire; 
which were therefore reckoned the Four Elements. To these 
were assigned the more obvious qualities of heat and cold, 
moisture and dryness, in a binary partition: earth was held 
to be cold and dry, water'cold and moist, air hot and moist, 
and fire hot and dry. Gravity and levity were likewise rec- 
koned important attributes, the two sources of motion, ‘ which 
directed all sublunary things to their proper place.’ Earth and 
water were endued, though in different degrees, with an appe- 
tency towards the centre of the universe; while air and fire, 
on the contrary, were, by their nature, disposed to recede from 
it. By these rectilineal tendencies, had not the action of fo- 
reign impulse interposed, the elements would have acquired 
and maintained a state of eternal repose: earth had filled the 
central space, and above this water had spred itself; air had 
occupied the middle region; and fire had thence extended to 
the orbit of the moon, or perhaps diffused itself through the 
whole zthereal expanse. It was the circumvolution of the 
heavens that prevented the quiescence and torpor of those 
concentric spheres ; it was this fervid rotation that infused a 
germ of activity, and that, in causing the vicissitudes of sea- 
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gons, and of day and night, forced a portion of the fire, per- 
haps, to descend into the air, into the water, into the earth, 
and thus mixed the several elements together, attempered, and 
transmuted them; producing, from such combinations and 
modifications, all that variety of objects below which attracts 
our regard. 

It cannot be denied that this system of quaternion, rude as 
it certainly was, served, with tolerable plausibility, to connect 
in imagination a multitude of apparently incongruous objects. 
In the beginnings of seience, it was certainly a singular effort 
of invention ; it possesses beauties at first sight unperceived ; 
and the hypothesis, with all its imperfections, cannot be judged 
contemptible, if tried by the chaste reason and copious lights 
that happily distinguish our own times. Candour must allow 
it due praise: but the propensity to magnify the merits of 
past ages, in pleading excuse for the notioii of levity, has be- 
trayed our author into an expression, which, though frequent 
in the mouths of philologers and modern Platonists, is une 
worthy, we think, of the philosophic Smith. He says, it was 
‘no superior sagacity, but chance alone,’ that taught us the 
weight of the air. Not to cavil about the very loose import of 
the word chance, is not the whole of our knowlege of Nature 
necessarily derived, a posteriori, from the observation of facts? 
It signifies little in whatever manner those facts are obtained ; 
' whether they are elicited by artificial combinations denomi- 
nated experiments, or occasionally present themselves in the 
concerns of ordinary life. In drawing from them the proper 
conclusions, still consists the true display of sagacity. Few of 
our readers need to be informed that the fine discovery of ate 
mospheric pressure was produced in conscquence of the failure 
of some workmen in Italy, in attempting to construct a p 
to raise water when the height happened to exceed 33 feet. It 
is hardly credible that similar facts have not occurred since the 
time of Ctsebius, the inventor of that useful machine. During 
the dark ages, such facts might pass unheeded. Even near the 
-middle of the last century, that memorable incident was yet in- 
sufficient to shake the belief of the Peripatetics in their occult 
qualities, a doctrine more prolific in words than ideas; who 
did not reject their favourite maxim that ‘* Nature abhors a 
vacuum,” but contented themselves with restricting it by sup- 
posing that, notwithstanding this general repugnance, Nature 
will, beyond a certain limit of elevation, reluctantly permit an 
imperfect vacuity. This wretched explication, with its un- 
meaning verbiage, the showy veil of ignorance, was viewed in 
its just colours by the penetrating mind of Galileo; who, per- 
ceiving the important result, but then afflicted with age and 
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blindness, charged his disciple Toricelli to prosecute the sud- 
ject. This ingenious follower, desirous of excluding adventi- 
tious Circumstances, and of simplifying as much as possible the 
observation, filled a tube with mercury, and made the capital 
experiment which bears his name. Still was that discovery 
unable to convince many of the adherents of scholastic so- 
phistry. Various were the puerile objections, and the subter- 
fuges, to which they had recourse. Nor did the learned world 
generally admit the air to be a ponderous substance till after the 
decisive experiment of Pascal; who found that the counter- 
poising column of mercury was considerably shorter on the top 
than at the bottom of the Puy de Dome, a mountain in Au- 
verpne. 

The history now recited affords a memorable example of the 
obstinacy of prejudice, and of the force of that fatal propen- 
sity to transfer our own character, our animation, and our 
feeling, to the objects around us ;—a propensity which is the 
prolific source of most of the errors and absurdities that have 
disfigured, and still tarnish, physical theories. 

From considering the cosmology of the antient sects, Dt. 
Smith is led in course to estimate their theological opinions. 
The idea of vegetation, growth, or birth, is most familiar to 
our thoughts. It was very natural, therefore, to believe that 
the present order of things sprang at first spontaneously out 
of chaos. The deities were of later origin, and directed the 
various distinct operations. As man’s experience enlarged, 
the world came to be regarded as one whole, which, from the 
analogy of a machine, implied the presidence of a master ope- 
rator, and the agency of an universal mind. ‘ According to 
Timzus, who was followed by Plato, that intelligent Being 
who formed the world endowed it with a principle of ife and 
understanding, which extends from its centre to its remotest 
circumference, which is conscious of all its changes, and 
which governs and directs all its motions to the great end of 
its formation.’ ‘This Soul of the world was held to be itself 
the greatest of created gods, of indissoluble essence, and in- 
separable from the mass into which it was infused. The co- 
lestial spheres were supposed, each of them, to be animated 
by an immortal intelligence; from which inferior deities, all 
the sublunary Beings derived their existence. 

Aristotle, after Ocellus, believed the world to be eternal, 
the necessary effect of an eternal cause. The first heavens, the 
spring of all the other motions, according to him, were revolved 
by a supreme, unchangeable, unextended Being, whose es- 
sence consisted in intelligence ; and thence the planetary spheres 
received their particular revolutions, each under the guidance 
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of a Being of the same kind :—but the influence of these in- 
ferior deities was confined to their proper office; and every 
thing below, exhibiting a perpetual conflict of order and mis- 
rule, was abandoned to the direction of Nature, Chance, and 
Necessity. 

The Stoics seem to have refined on the doctrine of Plato. 
The universe itself they conceived to be a divinity, an animal, 
whose body was the solid extended mass, and whose soul was 
that ethereal fire which penetrated and actuated the whole. 
From this unbounded /&ther, the essence of consummate rea- 
son, all those portions of life and sensation, dispensed through 
nature to the infinitude of forms, were supposed to emanate. 

‘ In the system of the Stoics, the intelligence which originally 
formed, and that which animated the world, were one and the same; 
all inferior intelligences were detached portions of the great one ; and 
therefore, in a longer, or in a shorter time, were all of them, even 
the gods themselves, who animated the celestial bodies, to be at last 
resolved into the infinite essence of this almighty Jupiter, who at a 
destined period, should, by an universal conflagration, wrap up all 
things, in that etherial and fiery nature, out of which they had ori- 
ginally been deduced, again to bring forth a new Heaven and a new 
Earth, new animals, new men, new deities; all of which would 
again, at a fated time, be swallowed up in a like conflagration, again 


to be re-produced, and again to be re-destroyed, and so on without 
end.’ 


Notwithstanding the extravagance which tinctures this 
system, it contains the most sublime conceptions, and the 
most important and recondite truths. ‘We are strongly tempt- 
ed to refer its origin to India; where, at a very remote period, 
the sciences were profoundly cultivated, and with the most ex- 
traordinary success. 

The next fragment, inscribed 


Tue History OF THE ANTIENT Locics AND METapuysics, 


is much related to the preceding; for the metaphysical doc- 
trines of the antient sects were chiefly derived from the prevai!- 
ing systems of physics. In all the changes and transformations 
that bodies undergo, something appears to remain the same, 
and something to coalesce which is different : the first was the 
stuff or subject-matter; the second was the species, the specific 
essence, the essential or substantial form of the body. The 
former was universal and inert; it became sensible and quali- 
fied only by its union with some species. On these specific 
essences the mutual effects of bodies were believed to depend, 
and consequently the successive revolutions in the material 
world, They did not, however, consist in the features that 
discriminate individual objects, which are exposed to perpetual 
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fluctuation. It was the business of philosophy to contemplate 
species or universals ; and, as physics determined the nature 
and essence of each particular species, so metaphysics consi- 
dered the general nature of universals, and their distribution 
into different sorts ; and logics taught the rules for assigning to 
individual objects their place in the general classes. ‘The first 
of these sciences was subordinate to the second, and both were 
confounded under the common name of Dialectic. 

The Academies held that the eternal principles, out of which 
the Deity formed the world, were three in number, viz. the 
subject-matter, the specific essence, and the sensible product 
itself. ‘The last has only a transient and fleeting existence ; 
and it was incapable, therefore, of being the object of science, 
which embraces only things permanent, unchangeable, and 
‘ liable neither to generation, nor corruption, nor alteration of 
any kind.’ Such are the external essences or ideas, the exem- 
plars, according to Plato, after which the Deity, from his in- 
finite essence, fashioned this material universe. The term 
idea, in the writings of the Athenian philosophers, had a very 
different meaning from that which it afterward acquired among 
the later Platonists, and which has descended to modern times. 
It was perfectly synonymous to the other word edes, denoting 2 
sensible species, and had originally no affinity to swax, which 
signified a thought or conception, ‘This point is clearly made out 
by Dr. Smith in a learned note ; which likewise exposes the ab- 
surdity of the double doctrine by many imputed to the rhetorical 
founder of the academy. ‘Those primordial ideas were even 
supposed to have a separate place of existence, beyond the 
sphere of the visible corporeal world. There, at some former 
period, the mind had an opportunity of contemplating Univer- 
sal Nature :— but, in the present scene of things, we are con- 
‘versant with individual objects only. Immersed in this gross 
body, and overwhelmed by turbulent emotions, the soul forgets 
the noble arid general conceptions which were acquired im a 
prior state. Yet, as external objects must reflect, however 


faintly, the images of their great archetypes, the memory of 


our original ideas can never be wholly effaced. The aim of 


all human study is the reminiscence of our obscured ideas: phi- 


losophy instructs us to withdraw our attention from individual 
things, and to strive to regain the sublime knowlege which illu- 
mined our anterior existence. It thus incites to progressive 
advancement, preparing its true votaries to meet death with 
placid joy, as “* the consummation most devoutly to be wished,” 
that delivers them from this mortal prison, and restores them 
to the extatic vision of Universal Beauty. ge 
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Such was the doctrine of Plato; which, as Dr. Smith very 
justly remarks, after having copiously explained it, is, ‘ like 
many other doctrines of abstract philosophy, more coherent in 
expression than in idea; and which seems to have arisen, more 
from the nature of language, than from the nature of things.’ 
In the dawning of science, it was indeed excusable. To in- 
vestigate the origin of our ideas requires no common depth of 
research ; and the real nature of abstraction eluded even the sa- 
gacity of Locke, and was never correctly stated before the 
time of Berkeley and Hume. 

The metaphysical system of Plato, being expressed in very 
general and smooth language, was adapted to please the indo- 
lent imagination, and might have gained a durable authority, 
but for the rivalship and penetration of Aristotle. This re- 
nowned philosopher held that the stuff and species, the com- 
ponents of sensible objects, were prior to them in nature, not in 
time. He distinguished between actual and potential exist- 
ence: the specific essence could exist potentially in a separate 
state, but could not exist actually without being embodied in 
some particular mass. ‘To the two principles of matter and 
form, which, with Plato, he adopted from the Pythagorean 
school, was added a third,—-that of privation,—a generative 
principle. 

The tenets of the Stoics were allied to those of Plato and 
’ Aristotle, though couched in very different language. ill 
things, they supposed, are compounded of two principles, 
matter and cause; on the former of which depended the dc- 
tive, and on the latter the passive, powers of bodies. This 
efficient principie was the Deity, or the emanation of the zthe- 
real and divine nature. ee. 

The notion of specific essences was the source of many 
singular metaphysical opinions of the antients. Hence those 
of generation, corruption, and alteration; of mixture, con- 
densation, and rarefaction; and hence, too, was derived the 
doctrine of the Fiye Universals, so famous in the schools by 
the names of Genus, Species, Differentia, Proprium, and Ac 
cidens.—Here the fragment of our lamented philosopher some- 
what abruptly terminates.— Whatever encomiums the poetry, the 
oratory, and the geometry of the antients justly deserve rg ore 
ever much we may admire the beauty of their historical compo- 
Sitions, and the sublimity of their ethical systems ;—it must be 

confessed that their philosophy, whether physical or moral, 
affords little in these times to satisfy an inquisitive mind, or 
that will bear the scrutiny of accurate criticism. 

The piece next in the ordé@r of the collection is a tolerably 
complete essay on 
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Tue Narvure OF THAT IMITATION WHICH TAKES PLACE IN 
WHAT ARE CALLED THE IMITATIVE ARTS. 


It is divided into three portions ; the first relating to Statuary 
and Painting, the second to Music, and the last to Dancing. 

1. Painting and Statuary.—The principle that pervades this 
section is, that the pleasure which we derive from the produc- 
tions of art depends on the distance of the copy from the sub- 
ject imitated ; or, in other words, is proportioned to the diffi- 
culty surmounted in the execution :—a principle clearly enough 
deduced from the observations here advanced, and which has 
certainly a most extensive influence in forming our judgments, 
though it would be impossible perhaps to resolve the complex 
affection excited in our imagination by the works of design into 
any single sentiment. Inthe Fine Arts, the most perfect copy, 
resembling its original in each particular, is always viewed 
with indifference, as a servile imitation, and as devoid of ge- 
nius and invention. Such exact similitude is only admitted 
among correspondent objects; and even then, it must fre- 
quently be confined merely to the outline, and will offend the 
eye if observed with too great minuteness:—but the resemblance 
to an object of a different kind, if effected with skill, often pos- 
sesses considerable merit. ‘ A painted cloth, (says Dr. Smith,) 
the work of some laborious Dutch artist, so curiously shaded 
and coloured as to represent the pile and softness of a woollen 
one, might derive some merit from its resemblance even to the 
sorry carpet which now lies before me. ‘The copy might, and 
probably would, in this case be of much greater value than the 
original.” In Statuary and Sculpture, one solid is made to re- 
semble another: but, in Painting, a surface is made to imitate 
all the three dimensions of a solid. ‘This art presents a wider 


“disparity than the former between the copy and the original ; 


it admits a larger range of subjects; and it is therefore more 
capable of affording delight to the imagination, ‘The painter 
may represent objects that are naturally mean, low, or disgust- 
dng; and yet his production, by the power of imitation alone, 
shall give pleasure. The picture of deformity itself, the por- 
trait-of an Alsop or a Scarron, by an able master, may com- 
pose an agreeable piece of furniture. It is not so with Statu- 
ary, which is difficult in its choice, and rejects with disdain 
whatever is ordinary, humble; or indifferent. It exhibits heroes 
and gods—the most perfect of forms in the noblest of attitudes, 
and in the most interesting of situations. ‘The imitation of the 
sculptor would appear tame and flat, if he did not catch the 
animation of ideal beauty and ideal grace. Painting loves 
magnificence of attire, and is advantageously employed in 
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copying the large, loose, and flowing folds of rich vestments : 
Statuary reluctantly allows any drapery. The antient statues 
were generally naked, or, if any part of the body was covered, 
it was represented clothedin wet linen—thin, tight, and al- 
most transparent,—that shaded without concealing each deli- 
cate lineament. Colours, too, which are so essential to Pajnt- 
ing, have always a bad effect in Statuary, because they take 
away the disparity of the imitating and imitated objects. Ar- 
tificial fruits and flowers may offer a correct resemblance, but 
they soon appear insipid. ‘The foliage of the Corinthian ca- 
pital is always an object of admiration. In a piece of tapestry, 
we are satisfied with a very inferior sort of imitation compared 
to that which we expect in a picture. We are sensible of the 
imperfection of the materials, and are disposed to give full 
credit for the skill, labour, time, and expence required in the 
execution. ‘Tapestry, being a sumptuous article of furniture, 
is confined to decorate the palaces of grandees, and this im- 
posing association abundantly compensates for its want of ‘in- 
trinsic beauty. ' 
Pursuing this argument, Dr. Smith mentions, as a farther 
illustration, those columns, pyramids, and obelisks, into which 
we sce. yews and other evergreens sometimes cut by the gar- 
denez’s shears. ‘The imitation is attempted with very remote 
objects, and to conquer that interval is a work of no small in- 
genuity and application. The time was when, even in this 
country, ornaments of that kind were in high vogue; and if 
they have lately fallen into contempt, it is owing, our author 
thinks, to the affluent circumstances of the middling classes, 
which render those luxuries too frequent and too easily ob- 
tained. For an opposite reason, they continued in France under 
the monarchy to be held in repute. On the other hand, how 
would Dr. Smith account for the prevalence of that taste ig 
Holland, where the great body of the people are unquestion- 
ably more substantial than in England ?—The pleasure derived 
from the imitative arts of Painting and Statuary is never the 
effect of deception, but is founded solely in our admiration of 
that ingenuity which so happily surmounts the disparity esta- 
blished by Naturé : , 


‘ In Statuary, the means by which the woftderful effect is brought 
about appear more simple and obvious than in Painting; where the 
disparity between the imitating and the imitated object being much 
greater, the art which can conquer that greater disparity appears evi- 
dently, and almost to the eye, .o be founded upon much deeper 
science, or upon principles much more abstruse and profound. Even 
w the meanest subjects we can often trace with pleasure the ingenious 
means by which Painting surmounts this disparity. But we can- 
not do this in Statuary, — the disparity not being so great, 
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the means do not appear so ingenious. And it is upon this accounts 
that in Painting we are often delighted with the representation of 
many things, which in Statuary would appear insipid, tiresome, and 
not.worth the looking at. 

“¢ It ought to be observed, however, that though in Statuary the 
art of imitation appears, in many respects, inferior to what it ig in 
Painting, yet, ina rcom ornamented with both statues and pictures 
of nearly equal merit, we shall onnag’d find that the statues draw 
off our eye from the pictures. ‘There is generally but one, or little 
more than one, point of view from which a picture can be seen with 
advantage, and it always presents to the eye precisely the same_ob- 
ject. There are many different points of view from which a statue 
may be seen with equal advantage, and from each it presents a dif- 
ferent object. ‘There is more variety in the pleasure which we re. 
ceive from a good statue, than in that which we receive from a 
good picture ; and one statue may frequently be the subject of man 
good pictures or drawings, all different from one another. The 
shadowy relief and projection of a picture, besides, is much flattened, 
and seems almost to vanish away altogether, when brought into 
comparison with the real and solid body which stands by it. How 
nearly. soever these two arts may seem to be a-kin, they accord so 
very ill with one another, that their different productions ought, per- 
‘haps,’ scarce ever to be seen together.’ 


2. Music.—This section displays an extension of the same 
general idea, and abounds with fine remarks and eloquent pas 
_gages.—Music and Dancing are certainly the earliest pleasures 
of man’s invention, and the most universally diffused, nay culti- 
vated with enthusiasm among the rudest nations. Rythmus, 
Time, or Measure, ts the connecting principle of those 
two arts; the one consisting in a succession of sounds, the 
other in a succession of steps, both regulated to form a syS- 
tem. As vocal unquestionably preceded instrumental music, 
gthe first songs would naturally borrow the words and tones of 
conversation. ‘Those words, however, had in the infancy of 
society most probably no meaning, but only assisted the voice 
to modulate the sounds, and to shorten or prolong them ac- 
cording to the measure of the tune. In succeeding ages, other 
significant words would gradually be substituted ; —and hence 
the origin of Verse or Poetry. The Verse long continued im- 
perfect; and the utmost licence was used in pronunciation, to 
accommodate the rythm: quantity was violated, and an un- 
meaning syllable was inserted as often as it suited convenience. 
Such are the expedients employed in the verses of Chaucer, the 
father of English poetry *.—The verse, blended with the mu- 
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+ We doubt whether this ingenious remark be altogether well found- 
ed. The additiony, for instance, in y-clept, &c.'‘which so often occurs 
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sic, would give it sense and animation. A pantomime dance 
may frequently answer the same purpose ; and this mimicry 
appears actually, in a certain degree, to supply the place of 
poetry among the savage tribes of Africa and America. Of 
these three sister arcs, Music and Poetry can each subsist 
alone; Dancing always requires the accompaniment of Music, 
to mark the time and measure of its motions. Instrumental 
Music best exists apart, but Vocal Music naturally courts the 
support of Poetry. It is ‘* Music, (as Milton says,) married to 
immortal Verse”—and is essentially imitative. The words 
commonly express the situation of some particular person, 

¢ It is a joyous companion who gives vent to the gaiety and mirth 
with which wine, festivity, and good company inspire him. It is 
a lover who complains, or hopes, or fears, or despairs. It is a ge~ 
nerous man who expresses either his gratitude for the favours, or his 
indignation at the injuries, which may have been done to him. It 
is a warrior who prepares himself to confront danger, and who pro- 
vokes or defies his enemy. It is a person in prosperity who humbl 
returns thanks for the goodness, or one in affliction who with 
contrition implores the mercy and forgiveness, of that invisible Power 
to whom he looks up as the Director of all the events of human 
life.’ 

The movements of Music, though very different from those 
of conversation, may be so managed as to seem to resemble 
them ; and this resemblance, owing to the great disparity of 
the imitating and imitated object, is capable of affecting us 
with superior delight. When the mind is vehemently agitated, 
the passions oscillate with inconceivable rapidity. Poetry can- 
not venture to imitate those endless fluctuations: but Music 
will imitate them, and with success. By repeating, again and 
again, nearly the same combination of sounds, it steals insen-~ 
sibly on the heart, and comes at last to move, to agitate, and 
to transport us. 


‘ To these powers of imitating, Music naturally, or rather neces- 
sarily, joins the happiest choice in the objects of its imitation. The 
‘sentiments and passions which Music can best imitate are those 
which unite and bind men together in society ; the social, the decent, 
‘the virtuous, the interesting and affecting, the amiable and agrce~ 
able, the awful and respectable, the noble, elevating, and command. 





in our old poetry, is evidently the German ge, the prefix of the past 
ss Chaucer wrote when the modern English was not a 
formed language, and very: judiciously eked out his verse with those 
Saxon inflexions which were not yet become obsolete. The same 
might be said of Homer, who, in the composition of his immortal 
poems, only availed himself of that rich variety of expression which 
the Greek "tongue afforded among the several colonies, during its 
progress to stability. 
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ing passions. Grief and distress are interesting and affecting ; Hi 
manity and compassion, joy and admiration, are amiable and agree- 
able ; devotion is awful and respectable ; the generous contempt of 
danger, the honourable indignation at injustice, are noble, elevating, 
and commanding. But it is these and such like passions which 
Music is fittest for imitating, and which it in fact most frequently 
imitates. ‘They are, if I may say so, all Musical Passions; their 
natural tones are all clear, distinct, and almost melodious ; and they 
naturally express themselves in a language which is distinguished by 
pauses at regular, and almost equal, intervals; and which, upon that 
account, can more easily be adapted to the regular returns of the 
correspondent periods of a tune. The passions, on the contrary, 
which drive men from one another, the unsocial, the hateful, the 
wdecent, the vicious passions, cannot easily be imitated by Music. 
The voice of furious anger, for example, is harsh and discordant ; 
its periods are all irregular, sometimes very long and sometimes very 
short, and distinguished by no regular pauses. ‘The obscure and 
almost inarticulate grumblings of black malice and envy, the seream- 
ing outcries of dastardly fear, the hideous growlings of brutal and 
implacable revenge, are all equally discordant. It 1s with difficulty 
that Music can imitate any of those passions, and the Music which 
does imitate them is not the most agreeable. A whole entertainment 
may consist, without any impropriety, of the imitation of the social 
and amiable passions. It would be a strange entertainment which 
consisted altogether in the imitation of the odious and the vicious. 
A single song expresses almost always some social, agreeable, or 
interesting passion. In an opera the unsocial and disagreeable are 
sometimes introduced, but it is rarely, and as discords are introduced 
into harmony, to set off by their contrast the superior beauty of the 
opposite passions. What Plato said of Virtue, that it was of all 
beauties the brightest, may with some sort of truth be said of the 
proper and natural objects of musical imitation. They are either the 
sentiments and passions, in the exercise of which consist both the 
glory and the happiness of human life, or they are those from which 
at derives its most delicious pleasures, and most enlivening joys ; or, 
at the worst and the lowest, they are those by which it calls upon 
our indulgence and compassionate assistance to its unavoidable weak- 
nesses, its distresses, and its misfortunes.’ 


The merit of imitation, and that of happy sele€tion and as- 
semblage, Music possesses in common with Statuary and 
Painting : but it joins another peculiar and exquisite merit of 
its own. ‘It clothes,’ to borrow the language of Dr. Smith, ¢ it 
clothes the beauties of Nature with melody and harmony, 
which, like a transparent mantle, far from concealing any 
beauty, serve only to give a brighter colour, a more enliven- 
ing lustre, and a more engaging grace to every beauty which 
they infold.’ 

The effects of Music are greatly heightened when assisted 
by the action of the singer. * Nothing can be mofe deeply af- 
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fecting than the interesting scenes of the serious opera, when 
to good Poetry and good Music, to the Poetry of Metastasio 
and the Music of Pergolese, is added the execution of a good 
actor.’ In its powers of imitation, Instrumental Music is much 
inferior to Vocal. Even its imitation of the simplest kind, 
that of other sounds, is commonly so indistinct that, alone 
and without explication, it would not readily suggest the imi- 
tated object. Instrumental Music is sometimes said to imitate 
motion: but, in reality, it only imitates the concomitant sounds, 
by marking similar variations, pauses, and interruptions. In 
this way, it attempts, thougl: very imperfectly, to express the 
march of an army, and the confusion and hurry of a battle. 
The idea of a resemblance so rude as to need the name of its 
subject affixed to it seems abundantly ridiculous: yet such, in 
some respects, is the imitation of Instrumental Music; with 
this important difference, however, that, while the inscription 
would scarcely mend a picture, that which serves as an in- 
scription or index, viz. the assocjated Poetry, can enable In- 
strumental Music to produce all the effects of the finest and 
most perfect imitation. It is not the power of inmtation, 
therefore, but the power of exciting and varying the different 
moods and dispositions of the mind, which Instrumental 
Music really possesses. What in Nature are more disparate 
indeed than sound and sentiment? ‘The feelings inspired by 
Instrumental Music are original, not sympathetic. ‘The suc- 
cession of our emotions depends on the state of our mind: it 
is rapid, if we be gay ; it is slow, if we be melancholy; it is 
equable, if we be tranquil. The modulations of tune are 
therefore fitted to awaken the correspondent temper of soul. 
Acute sounds are also naturally gay and sprightly, and grave 
sounds solemn and awful. ‘ We all readily distinguish the 
cheerful, the gay, and the sprightly music, from the melan- 
choly, the plaintive, and the affecting ; and both these from 
what holds a sort cf middle place between them, the sedate, 
the tranquil, and the composing.’ We are sensible that, in 
the ordinary state of the mind, music can, by a sort of in- 
cantation, soothe us into some degree of that particular mood 
which accords with its own character. saat 

This leading idea, that Music is not strictly an imitative art, 
Dr. Smith supports by suitable examples. Even where it at- 
tempts to copy other sounds, such imitations are always im- 
perfect, and require to be introduced very sparingly, and with 
nice discernment. In an opera, it is aften the scenery that 
determines the character and explains the meaning of the 


music ; which, in return, supports the imjtation of the poet, 
the actor, and the scene-painter. 
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The merits of Instrumental Music have been inaccurately 
distributed into three heads—into melody, harmony, and ex- 
pression. Melody may indeed be assisted by harmony, but 
expression, or the movement wrought on our feelings, is the 
necessary effect of good melody. | 

3. Dancing.—This art has powers of imitation, equal, if not 
superior, to those of any other. Yet it is not essentially imi- 
tative, though capable of producing like effects by the succes 
sion of gestures which display extraordinary grace or agility ; 
and when eriginally emblematic, it comes imperceptibly to 
lose that character. Pantomimic dances, however, possess a 
wide compass of expression: they are not confined to exhibit 
a single action, but may represent a whole train of interesting 
events. Such dances were more frequent and more perfect in 
antient times; and then, aided by vocal music, they could transport 
the soul with resistless pathos. ‘he Romans frequently shed 
tears at the representations of their pantomimes ; an effect only 
equalled by that of our deepest tragedies, and much beyond the 
powers of Statuary or Painting ; and, says Dr. Smith, ‘I have 
seen a negro dance, to his own song, the war-dance of his own 
country, with such vehemence of action and expression, that 
the whole company, gentlemen as well as ladies, got upon 
chairs and tables, to be as much as possible out of the way of 
his fury.’ 

The progress of Dr. Smith's discourse is here unfortynately 
discontinued, but the editors have annexed a paper contain 
ing some miscellaneous remarks on the affinity between Music, 
Dancing, and Poetry. It is observed that, though every sort of 
step, in due measure, will not constitute a dance, yet almost 
any kind of sound, repeated with a distinct rythmus, will form 
music, however imperfect :—but in the exact observance. of 
tune consist the great beauty of music, and the chief difh- 
culty of its execution. The niceties of tune are little regarded. 


jn rude society; and we may therefore doubt the antiquity 


of those national songs which are said to be transmitted by a 
species of oral tradition through successive ages. 
The succeeding article in the collection is a short disserta- 


tion on 


THe AFFINITY BETWEEN CERTAIN ENGLISH AND ITALIAN 
VERSES. 


It includes several pertinent remarks, illustrated by examples, 
and which evince the author's attention to this delicate branch 
of polite literature. He shews that the measure of the verses 
which compose the octave, the terzetti, and most of the son- 
nets of the Italians, corresponds, as nearly as the different ge- 
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nius of their language will admit, with that of the English 
Heroic Rhyme. Both the Italian and English heroic verses 
consist of five intervals, each equal to the pronunciation of 
two ordinary syllables, with an accent marking the close of 
every interval, or at least of every second interval. In count~ 
ing the syllables, much indulgence is allowed, especially by 
the Italians. Their heroic verse is composed, for the most part, 
of double rhymes; which occur so seldom in English that they are 
commonly reserved with us for light occasions. For example; 
‘¢ Worth makes the man, and want of it the felow; 
The rest is all but leather or prune//o.” Pore. 
On the other hand, the rarity of single and triple rhyme 
produces a ludicrous effect in Italian poetry. 
The concluding article of the work is a véry neat essay on 


Tur EXTERNAL SENSES. 


A subject so fully discussed in the course of this century 
seems scarcely to admit of novelty: but the reader cannot fail to 
admire the perspicuous manner, altogether free from the air of 
subtlety or paradox, with which the elementary principles 
of metaphysics are here explained. Few words will suffice to 
give a general notion of the plan.—Of the five senses, that of 
touching is the most general, not being confined to any parti- 
cular organ, but diffused over almost the whole body. The 
resistance to pressure necessarily implies the existence of 
something external and independant, which excites that feel- 
ing. Hence is derived the idea of a solid substance, with its 
several attributes,—of extension, divisibility, figure, and mo- 
bility. These indeed are essentially involved in our concep- 
tion of solidity, though it would be rash to infer that bodies 
may not also possess other intrinsic qualities. Every sub- 
stance appears to be compressible; nor, when accurately exa- 
mined, is water an exception. Impenetrability, too, is a pro- 
perty which we ascribe most readily to matter. The sensation 
of heat or cold does not necessarily suggest any external object. 
By our uniform experience, however, the internal feeling becomes 
so closely associated with its external cause, as to be even con- 
founded in one word.—Tasting is attended with two distinct 
perceptions—the pressure of the sapid substance—and the sa- 
vour excited in the palate:—but the ambiguity of language 
thence arising never misleads the natural judgments of man- 
kind: —Smelling is * felt *” in the nostrils, without any re- 





* The expression “ to feel a smell’? is reckoned a Stotticism, but 
it is very significant, and even philosophical. ‘ To smell a smell” 
is surely a mest aukward periphrasis. 
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ference to an external object. We soon learn, however, to as. 
sociate this sensation with the odorous body. — Hearing, like- 
wise, is naturally felt in the ear: but experience instructs 
us to refer its origin to a distant body.—It thus appears that 
those four classes of secondary qualities, Heat and Cold, Taste, 
Smell, and Sound, are mere affections of the appropriate or- 
gans, and not essential qualities of external solid and indepen- 
dant substances. Philosophers have attempted, by various 
intermedia, to connect our sensations with the remote bodies 
which excite them:—but the real difficulty, perhaps, will ever 
remain unsolved. 

The sense of Seeing has been made the ground of the finest 


' and most interesting speculations. ‘The ingenuity, however, 


of the Bishop of Cloyne has almost exhausted the subject ; 
and Dr.Smith contents himself with giving 2 succinct view 
of the principles of that acute writer, subjoining some observa- 
tions that result from them.—Sight naturally resides in the pe- 
culiar organ, and habit teaches us its constant conjunction with 
the external object; and hence the important doctrine of the 
Visible and the Tangible World:—but whether those ideas 
are exclusively derived from experience is perhaps questionable. 
Antecedent to reflexion, nature has implanted many propen+ 
sions. The nidification of birds, the ceconomy of the young 
of animals, and numberless similar facts, seem fully to esta- 
blish the reality of instinct. ‘The corporeal appetites suggest, 
long prior to experience, the means of their own gratification, 
and even some anticipation of the pleasure which it will af- 
ford *. Perhaps Smell and Taste intimate immediately the 
direction of their respective objects. ‘That feeling of alarm, 
which is the effect of Hearing, bears every mark of an ine 
stinctive suggestion of nature; and this £ seems to be the 
sense (says Dr. Smith) in which cowards are very likely to 
excel. 





Our account of this valuable miscellany has been insensi- 
bly protracted and extended beyond our first design. We shall 
not, therefore, detain our readers any longer than to observe 
that, in treating of abstract subjects, the celebrated author 
distinguishes himself not so much, perhaps, by subtlety and 
depth of thought, as by uniform sagacity, and by the happy ta- 
lent of communicating his ideas with ease and with diffusive 


‘perspicuity. 





* This last assertion secms very disputable. 
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Art. VIII. The Henriade, an Epic Poem, in ten Cantos. Trane 
slated from the French of Voltaire into English Rhyme, with large 
Historical and Critical Notes. Canto I—V. 4to. tos. 6d. 
sewed. Booker. 1797. 


HE Henriade of Voltaire was originally introduced to the 

puvlic under the title of La Ligue, in the imperfect edi- 
tion of 1723, and acquired its present form and title in 1726. 
Clement’s Eutretiens sur le Poeme epique, relativement 2 la Hen- 
viade, contain the soundest critical examination of this poem 
which we recollect to have perused. It forms one of those 
cold works of art which it is alike difficult to censure or to en- 
joy. ‘Ihe natural events, like those of Lucan, fall too much 
within the historic horizon to be conveniently modified for the 
purposes of the poet; and even these are ill-arranged. The 
visit to the Hermit of Jersey, for instance, should have been 
reserved for Henry’s return from England: as he was to sol- 
licit assistance of Elizabeth on a ground of religious sympathy, 
the commencement of his conversion should have been de- 
ferred. The Atneid, however, begins with a storm; ergo, 
the Henriade must so commence; and a tempest to carry the 
hero whither he intended to go would have been rather su- 
perfluous. ‘The supernatural events (of which the first hint, 
or general outline, was probably suggested by the 73d and 
following stanzas of the 14th canto of Ariosto,) do not for- 
cibly seize onthe imagination. Allegorical personifications 
are at best insipid machines ; because the nature of their agency 
can always be foreseen, and is liable to no ethic nor pathetic 
influences: but they are yet more insipid and formal in Vol- 
taire than in Ariosto or Spenser ; in consequence of his having 
endeavoured unnecessarily to enhance their dignity,.and to 
employ them Sparingly. Never was a falser rule promulgated 
to the epic poets, tnan Horace’s dramatic maxim, 


Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit. 


On the contrary, those fablers have been eminently the most 
splendid and successful, who employ their mythological per- 
sonages most familiarly, whose heroes jostle a god at every 
turn, and meet with a miracle at every meal. 

We ought, however, on the present occasion, to speak less 
of the original than of the translation. By whom the version 
has been executed, we know not: but we understand that the 
manuscript has been presented to a French emigrant lady, for 
whose beneft it is now published by subscription ; and we have 
little doubt that it will be generally preferred to the original. 
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The perpetual antithesis of idea, which sometimes checkers 
the alternate hemistichs and sometimes the alternate lines of 
Voltaire, has commonly been tranfused into the present Eng. 
lish version with greater conciseness, and with a felicity not 
unworthy of Pope. The sententious morality seldom suffers in 
didactic impression, under the hands of the translator. The de- 
scriptive passages, scarcely ever very poetical in the French, have 
here attained a glow which assimilates them to poetry. Local 
beauties swarm in this as in the original poem: in which the in- 
herent dullness of the fable, by not soliciting the progress of the 
reader, leaves him the more ample leisure to admire its studious 
polish of versification and philosophic liberality of sentiment. 

Three English translations of this work already exist, one 
in blank verse, the others in rhime: but they are deservedly 
forgotten. We shall transcribe a few lines from the original, 
and from the new version : 


Canto 1. * Descends du haut des cieux, auguste verité, 

Repands sur mes ecrits ta force FS ta clarté: 

Que Poreille des rois s’accoutume a Ventendre, 
C'est a toi d’annoncer ce qu’ils doivent apprendre. 
C'est & toi de montrei, anx yeux des nations, 

Les coupables effets de leurs divistons. 
Di, comment la discorde a troublé nos provinces ; 
Di les malheurs des peuple, & les fautes des princes. 
Viens, parle; &F s'il est vrai que la fable autrefois 
Sut a les fiers accens méler sa douce voix, 

Si sa main delicate orna ta tete altiere, 

Si son ombre embellit les traits de ta lumiere 3 

Avec moi sur tes pas permets-lui de marcher, 

Pour orner tes attraits, &F non pour les cacher.”? 


¢ Descend, bright Truth! from Heaven’s ethereal vault, 
Guide my weak pen, give vigour to my thought, 
Accustom kings thy warning voice to bear, 
*Tis thine to dictate as ’tis theirs to hear ; 
*Tis thine to bid contending nations know, 
«¢ What dire effects from civil discord flow.” 
Tell how her standard on our plains she spred, 
How princes err’d, and hapless subjects bled. 
And, heavenly Truth! if e’er thou didst descend 
Thy voice with Fiction’s silver sounds to blend ; 
If e’er that lofty forehead stoop’d to wear 
The flow’ry wreath her graceful hands prepare ; 
¥f from her shade thy lustre brighter shine, 
Let her with me her magic garland twine, 
And lend what sportive Fancy can devise, 
Thy modest charms to deck, but not disguise.’ 


In this passage, except in the verse Let her with me her ma- 
gic garland twine, the neatness of the original is at least equal- 


led. 
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led. In the rendering of fiers accens, a well-chosen epithet is 


lost. | 
We discover no relaxation of attention in the progress of the 
work : the following paragraphs are from the 4th Canto: 


“© Des tyrans de la ligue une affreuse coborte, 
Du temple de Themis environne la porte : 
Bussi les conduisait ; ce vil gladiateur, 
Monté par son audace a ce ——s honneur, 
Entre, &F parle en ces mots a Pauguste assemblée, 
Par qui des citoyens la as est reglie. 
“« Mercenaires appuis d’un dédale de lois 
Plébeiens, qui pensez etre tuteurs des rois, 
Laches, qui dans le trouble F parmi les cabales, 
Mettez Phonneur honteux de ves grandeurs vénales, 
Timides dans la guerre, DF tyrans dans la paix, 
Obeissez au peuple, ecoutez ses décrets. 
F fut des citoyens avant qu’il fut des maitres. 
Nous rentrons dans les droits qu’ ont perdu nos ancétres. 
Ce peuple fut long temps par vous-meme abusé ; 
M1 s'est lassé du sceptre, F le sceptre est brisé. 
Effacez ces grands noms qui vous génaient sans doute, 
Ces mots de plein pouvoir gu’on hait &F gu’on redoute: 
rhs au nom du peuple, F tenex au senat, 

on la place du rot, mais celle de [ état.” 


‘ Her temple forc’d, indignant Themis saw 
The rufhian bands pollute the shrine of law. 
Meanly for hire, a gladiator bred, 
By vice exalted, Bussy at their head, 
Shameless upon their awful presence broke, 
And thus, in threat’ning sounds, insulting spoke : 
“¢ Ye vile, plebeian, mercenary tribe, 
Whose low-born pride to monarchs dares prescribe ; 
Whose trade it is, law’s endless maze to wind, 
And prey upon the troubles of mankind : 
Whose purchas’d titles are but shame’s record, 
Of faction and cabal the mean reward ; 
Cowards in danger, tyrants where you dare, 
Hear what the people, what your lords declare : 
Their rights were known, ere man a sov reign knew, 
Or earth was curs’d with such a race as you. 
That people you’ve abus’d, no longer tame, 
Their rights, their long-lost, sacred rights proclaim ; 
Crush’d be the sceptre that eur tyrants bore, * 
The pow’r, which we disown, is pow’r no more. 
Drop that vain title, hateful to our ear, 
That name of sov’reign, all men hate and fear ; 
judge in the people’s name, and let your court 
he nation’s pow’r, arid not the king’s supports’ 


It. should be observed that, in these imitations, an Alex. 
andrine is almost always compressed’ into an heroic line.— 
Rey. JUNE, 1797. N More 
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More favourable specimens might have been culled, asin the 
first Canto, line 35 to line 181: but we wished to exemplify 
its average quality. We must now notice a few passages. in 
which the translator has been less \successful: P. 9, the felicity 
or the conceit of 
¢ Sur Pemail de ces prés, au bord de ces fontaines, 
Il foulait a ses pieds les grandeurs humaines :” 
is wholly lost. P. 13, the whole insertion does more honor to 
the constitutional orthoxdoy than to the versification of the au- 
thor. P. 41, the classical allusion inthe line 
“¢ Les dons d’un enemi leur semblait trop a craindre :” 
has disappeared. P. 43, after an animated and admirable piece 
of description, the deeply pathetic | : 
“ Peusse mieux aimé la perdre en combattant pour vous,” 
is much enfeebled. P. 44, line 250 to 240, there is an auk- 
ward confusion of Ais and Ais applied to distinct persons. P. 46, - 
: ‘ sex nor age, 
Beauty nor innocence, escap’d their rage !’ 

is much colder than in the original. It is a common fault of 
English poetry to substitute abstract general terms for specific 
individual instances ; but poetry should always paint, not relate. 
P. 68, blame and theme do not rhime ; and, again, replete and 
great; in the next page, took and cloak, &c. P. 95 and 96, the 
epigrammatic description of modern Rome is fortunate : but 
perhaps the latter half of the 166th line might better be read her 
very conqueror bends; and the word councils in the 168th line is 
equivocal. P. 120, line 199 is unfortunately misprinted. 

On the whole, we sincerely congratulate the admirers of 
Voltaire on the prospect of soon possessing so masterly a ver- 
sion of his heroic poem; and the readers of poetry may re- 
joice in an opportunity of obeying the dictates of benevolence, 
and at the same time consulting their judgment and gratifying 


their taste. 
eir taste Tay. 


Art. 1X. Agrarian Fustice, opposed to Agrarian Law, and to 
pe ag Monopoly. Being a Plan for meliorating the Condition 
of Man, by creating in every Nation’ 4 National Fund, to pay 
every Person, when arrived at'the Age of twenty-one Years, the 
Sum of Fifteen ‘Pounds Sterling, to enable him or her to begin 
the World; and also Ten Pounds Sterling per Annum during Life 
to every Person fiow living of the Age of Fifty Years, and to alk 
others when they shall arnve at that Age, to enable them to live im 
old Age without Wretchedness, and to go decently out of the 
World. By Fhomas Paine. 8vo. 3d. Williams, Little Turn- 
stile, Holborn. —e | | 


Some time ago, it was announced in the public prints that 
“ Mr. Paine had. sailed from France for America; but, ff 
etch & ret - 





that 
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that report be true, it appears to have been previously to this 
event that he published the present pamphlet, as his parting 

ift to the French Republic and to Europe. In former tracts, 
Fe attacked the government and religion of European states ; in 
this he points his logic against the property of individuals, and 
endeavours to produce a revolution in our ideas concerning 
property, under the pretext of providing a scheme for the bene- 
fit of the poorer classes of society. It is not probable, how- 
ever, that this scheme will be relished in any country, nor 
that any attempt will be made towards its adoption. It is 
visionary in the extreme; and could it actually be put in prac- 
tice, various are the evils of which it would be productive, 
However indignant Mr. P. may be at an expression employed 
in a sermon preached by the Bishop of Landaff, that God made 
rich and poor, the meaning of the Bishop is obvious, and the 
doctrine intended to be inculcated is just, viz. that this dis 
tinction in society arises from the appointments of Providence, 
and seems essential to the energies of civil life. Inequality of 
condition, or of external circumstances, is as requisite to call 
forth the activity of man in society, as an inclination of surface 
is necessary to the motion of a fluid. Absolute equality in 
every particular, could it be effected inthe community, would 
be absolute stagnation. Indeed Mr. P. himself, though he 
cavils at Bishop Watson’s expression, is obliged to own the ne- 
cessary existence of unequal conditions as to property; and 
that ‘ an agrarian law would be unjust in a country improved 
by cultivation ;’ and what is this but saying, in other words, 
that there must ever be rich and poor? or that Divine Provi- 
dence has so constituted things, that the grossest injustice and 
misery would result from the destruction of these conditions ; 
that then civil society must itself perish; and that a state of na- 
ture, as it is called, must take place.—So much the better, 
perhaps Mr. P. may say, for he seems inclined to prefer the 
savage to the civilized state of man; and he may think. that 
that would be the coméble des revolutions which should plunge 
him back again into the natural state:—but we will not so far 
wander out of the path of our duty as to discuss this (with some 
persons) favourite speculation. 

In the little tract before us, Mr. P. lays it down as a funda- 
mental position, that the earth is the common property of the hu- 
man race; and proceeding on this as an axiom, he argues that 
every occupant of an appropriate district, or,+in other words, 
every one who possesses landed property, owes to the commu- 
nity a ground-rent, as he terms it, for the land that he holds 
detached: from the rest; and it. is out of this ground-rent, to- 
gether with an equal tax ok revenae from personal property, that 
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he would create a fund for the purposes stated in the titles 
page., To justify the demand that he would make on personal 
property, which certainly cannot come under the description of 
‘ the common property of the human race,’ he informs his 
readers that * personal property is the effect of society; that all 
accumulation of it, beyond what a man’s own hands produce, 
is derived to him by living in society; and therefore that he 
owes, on every principle of justice, of gratitude, and of civili- 
zation, a part of that accumulation back again to society, from 
whence the whole came.’ : 

According to this mode of reasoning, taken in its full ex- 
tent, it follows that the community at large has a right not 
only to 2 part but to all propetty beyond what the individual 
can accumulate by his own personal industry; that, though 
the Indian has a right to his bow, arrows, and wigwam, as 
being entirely the work of his own hands, the members of cis ° 
vil society can in justice claim no distinct right to the comforts 
which they have acquired, because their individual industry 
cannot be detached from the operation of the whole mass; and 
that, though in a state of nature a man may call something his 
own, every thing in civilized states ought to be in common. 
Another speculatist may take up these data of Mr. Paine, and 
deduce from them the above conclusions, and contend for uni- 
versal robbery and the total extinction of private property. 
We do not say that Mr. P. here professes to carry the mat 
ter so far; on the other hand, he allows that * an agrarian 
law would be unjust in a — improved by cultivation, 
which has given to the earth a tenfold value:’ but we do not 
see that he is justified by his principle in making this conces- 
sion; for much of this fenfold value arises from the effect of so- 
ciety, as well as from the industry of the individual cultivator. 
‘We have, however, said enough of the basis on which Mr. P. 
would erect his scheme, and shall proceed to lay before our 
readers an outline of the scheme itself. 

Taking 30 years as the avetage of time in which the whole 
capital of a nation, or a sum equal to it, will revolve once, the 
30th part-will be the sum that will revolve every year; that is, 
will go by death to new possessors. Now it is this last sum, 
the ratio per cent. being subtracted from it, that Mr. P. pro- 
poses'to be taken as the annual amount of the proposed fund; 
to be applied as stated at the head of this article. 

Mr. Pitt having furnished him with the supposed national 
capital of England, the author exemplifies his scheme, and 
states its operation here. Our national capital being taken at 
£.1,300,000,000, the 30th part will be £.43,333,333, which 
ts the part that will annually revolve by deaths to new posses- 
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sors: but from this latter sum he proposes to subtract the value 
of the natural inheritance absorbed in it, which, he says, per- 
haps, in fair justice, cannot be taken at less, and ought not to 
be taken at more, than a tenth part. He estimates that 30 
millions of these £.43,333333 millions would descend ina 
direct line to sons and daughters, and from them he would 
take only 10 per cent..or £.3,000,000: but from the remain- 
ing sum of £.13,3335333, as descending to collaterals, he 
would take 20 per cent., making the annual amount of his pro- 
posed fund for England, to meliorate our condition, {'.5,666,666. 
Now for the distribution of this fund. Mr. Paine estimates the 
population of England at only seven millions and a half; which 
population, he supposes, will furnish about 400,000 persons 
above the age of 50. ‘Thus, then, he distributes the above 
Annual sum of - - - - £-5 666,666 
To 400,000 aged persons, at £.10 each, £.4,000,000 
0,000 persons, at the age of 21 years, 


To 
L 15 sterling each, - - £-15350,000 





593 $O,000 





Leaving a remainder of £.316,666 


which latter sum he proposes to distribute to the lame and the 
blind under 50 years of age, at the rate of £.10 annually to 


each person. 


The execution of this plan, its author tells us, § is not cha- 
rity, but a right—not bounty, but justice.’ ¢ The present 
state of what is called civilization (he adds) is* * *# * . It 
is the reverse of what it oughtto be, and # * *« * «” What 
these stars imply, the reader may guess. Perhaps he would 
invite the poor to help themselves, provided the rich are not just 
enough to adopt his proposal. As to the plan itself, it is too wild, 
and is pressed with too many objections, to merit a particular 
discussion. We wish as much as Mr. P. to meliorate the con- 
dition of the lower classes of society: but we would not do it 
by destroying the foundations of property, nor by lessening 
the ardour and exertion employed by individuals to acquire it, 
in making the families of the idle and the vicious alike entitled 
to it with those of the active and the virtuous. If more atten- 
tion were paid to the morals of the poor; if the government 
would bestow as much thought and pains on the poor-laws as 
on the system of taxation ; if the rich in every parish bestowed 
their ¢ime and care, as well as their money, in the behalf of the 
poor ; their condition would greatly improve, and by being led 
by a wise and benevolent superintendance into the principles 
and habits of virtue, and by having the price of labour propor - 
tioned to the necessaries of life, misery and wretchednese 
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would surprisingly diminish; nor would it be requisite to carry 
into effect such a plan as that of Mr. Paine, in order to make 
mani in civilized society as happy as the North American Indiay 


in the desart wild. Moo y 


Art. X. Fabliaux or Tales, abridged from French Manuscripts of 
the XIIthand XIIIth Centuries, by M. Le Grand, selected and 
translated into English Verse*. With a Preface and Notes, 
Vol. I. 4to. pp. 300. 14s. Boards. Faulder. 1796. 


O' the metrical romances and marvellous stories which des 

lighted our ancestors, some idea may be gathered from 
Warton’s History of English Poetry, and from the collections 
of Percy, Pinkerton, Pearch, and others. The example of 
Chaucer has recommended a few of these tales to the attention 
of modern minstrels:—but no Le Grand, no Tressan, hag 
abridged into readable English the mass of traditions, which 
celebrate the heroes of our fabulous ages, from Arthur to 
Richard Lion-heart. Yet it is from such mines that our fu- 
ture poets must expect to draw the fittest materials of decora- 
tion ; and how worthy they are of being explored, the amusing 
volume before us will exemplify. 

It has long been a desideratum in our language to form, by a 
congruous mixture of antique and current words, a sort of 
English Gaulois; which, without being unintelligible like the 
style of Chatterton, or that of Chaucer, should yet carry back 
the imagination to times of yore, and prepare it to tolerate the 
honest simplicity of idea and incident, which form so prominent 
and pleasing a characteristic in the natural manners of the agé 
of knighthood. 


¢ Every one (as the present translator remarks) has observed that 
certain expressions become by habit appropriate to the modes of par- 
ticular periods. Spenser and Sidney, who were familiar with the 
spirit of chivalry, and who described what they saw and felt, have 
transfused into their language the stateliness and courtesy of the 
gentle knights whom they pened and a writer, who should attempt 
to delineate the manners of the age in which they lived, would find 
it difficult to give life and spirit to his description without borrowing 
many of their expressions, for which no substitutes can be found in 
fnodern language, because the modes and customs to which they re- 
fer have long since grown obsolete. From the writers of this age 
therefore the translator has borrowed not only a variety of words, 
but, as far as he could, the general cast of their expression; and 
with a view to remedy any little obscurity that might arise from thig 
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* For an account of the Prose Translation of Le Grand’s Tales 
of the xiith and xiith Centuries, published in 1786, see Rey, vol, 
hxxv. p- 59) : 
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practice, he has given a short glossary at the end of the volume, to 
explain such words as may not be perfectly familiar to every reader. 
In short, he has endeavoured to adapt the colouring and costume of 
language to t..e manners he describes: to give an exact copy in mie 
niature of the works of antiquated masters; not to rival or eclipse 
them by the superiour brilliancy of his tints, or by the nicer artince 
of his composition.’ : 

This end has not, in our opinion, been completely attained 
in the ensuing models. Too many unintelligible words have 
been admitted: words not allied to any that remain in use, 
and which have already their equivalents in the language: 
while, on the other hand, words too modern occur,—recent 
importations from the Latin,—which have their equivalents in 
the old and Saxon portion of the language. Thus are produced 
an anachronism of style, and a sentiment of incongruity, which 
displease.. For example, p. 4: 

‘ Ten livelong years exterminating war.’ 


Of these epithets, the first is growing obsolete, and is well 
suited to the antique style: but the second has too much.mo- 
dern pomposity to be woven into the same sentence. Thué 
again, p. 40, we find such antique lines as— 


¢ But the lewd stripling, all to riot bent, 

(His chattels quickly wasted and forespent, ) 

Was driven to see this wategy 4 sold 

To the base carle of whom [I lately told. 

Ye wot right well there only needs be sought : 

One spendthrift heir, to bring great wealth to nought ;’— 


and, immediately succeeding, such modern lines as— 
cA mighty tower the building centra/ stood 


In a vast plain encompassed with a flood ; 

And hence one /ucid arm alone there stray’d, 

That circled in a clustering orchard’s shade: 

Twas a choice charming plat ; profuse around 
Flowers, roses, odorous spices cloth’d the ground ; 
Unnumber’d kinds, and all abundant shower’d 

Such aromatic balsam as they flower’d, 7 
Their fragrance might have stay’d man’s parting breath, 
And chas’d th’ impending agony of death. ; 

The ground one level held, and o’er the sward 

Tall shapely trees their verdant foliage rear’d.’ 


In these passages, the words in italics appear to ns to glisten 
with the tinsel of modern phraseology.Such words as fort, 
tortious, from the French tort, wrong, being liable to be con- 
_ founded with the derivatives of tort, twisted, appear improper 
for revival: so again, bruit for noise; and se// for saddle ;— 
and, in general, the words of Norman extraction,—to which 
this translator, from his habit - reading old French, appears 
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to have become partial,—will less easily amalgamate with the 
retained forms of speech than coeval words of Saxon origin :— 
for the fundamental structure and character of our language are 
essentially Gothic: it has repeatedly ejected intrusive words 
and phrases of southern origin, and as frequently has incorpo- 
rated and naturalized the northern idiomatic peculiarities. 

Of these Fabliaux, the first, intitled ‘* Aucassin and Nico- 
lette,” is perhaps versified with most felicity. The old English . 
ballad of ** the Mantle made amiss” occurs also in the third 
volume of Percy’s Reliques. ‘ The Mule without a Bridle” is 
here ascribed to Paysans de Maisieres : but some antiquaries 
name Chretien de Troyes as the original author. ‘* The Knight 
and the Sword” ascribes to one of the two Sir Gawaines a 
whimsical exploit. ‘ The Vale of false Lovers” is a legend 
concerning Launcelot du Lake. ‘ The Lay of Sir Lanval” 
also relates to a knight of the Round Table. ‘Sir Gruellan” 
has for its basis so very similar an adventure, and is narrated 
with so much less effect, that we wonder at the author’s ad- 
mitting it into this collection. We rejoice, however, to see 
the British Muse visiting once more the “ song-wont halls” 
of Cramalot, awaking from their long sleep the knights of the 
Round Table, and calling up Arthur in the words of the pro- 


_phecy “ to reign again.” 


The types of Bulmer, and the wood cuts of Bewick, give 
to this work a, fascinating exterior; the very interesting and 
valuable notes display the appropriate learning; and the glos- 
gary contains the necessary explanations. In p.259, the au- 
thor makes samyte to mean satin ; we apprehend that it signifies 


velvet. Ty 
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Art. XI. Mr. Edwards’s Historical Survey of St. Domingo, &c. 
[Article concluded from our fast Review, p. 87. |] 


Ne former part of our account of this work terminated with 
the [Xth chapter. In the Xth, Mr. Edwards notices the 
emigrations from St. Domingo, which indeed had begun soon 
after the revolt of the negroes in the northern province, and 
were greatly increased immediately after the destruction of the 
beautiful city of Cape Frangois. Of the white inhabitants of 
this town, about 1200 found means to escape the general mas- 
sacre, by getting on board the ships in the harbour, and, with 
General Galbaud, directed their course to the United States of 
North America. § To the honour of the human character, (de- 
based as we have beheid it in other situations,) they found 
there, (says our author,) what great numbers of their unhappy 
fellow-citizens had found before them, a refuge from the 
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reach of persecution, and an asylum from the pressure of po- 
verty.’ 

A considerable number, however, of the emigrants from dif- 
ferent parts of St. Domingo went to Jamaica and others of the 
British West India Islands, and some of the more opulent 
among them came to Great Britain. 


‘ It isa circumstance within my own knowledge, (says Mr.E.) that 
so early as the latter end of 1791 (long before the commencement of 
hostilities between France and England) many of them had made ap- 
plication to the king’s ministers, requesting that an armament might be 
sent to take possession of the country for the king of Great Britain, and 
receive the allegiance of the inhabitants. They asserted (I am afraid 
with much greater confidence than truth) that all classes of the peo- 
ple wished to place themselves under the English dominion, and that, 
on the first appearance of a British squadron, the colony would sur- 
render without a struggle. To these representations no attention 
was at that time given; but at length, after the national assembl 
* had thought proper to declare war against Great Britain, the English 
ministry began to listen, with some degree of complacency, to the 
overtures which were again made to them, to the same effect, by the 
planters of St. Domingo. In the summer of 1793, a M. Charmilly 
(one of those planters) was furnished with dispatches from the se- 
cretary of state to General Williamson, the Spoerres sere and 
commander in chief of Jamaica, signifying the king’s pleasure (with 
allowance of great latitude however to the governor’s eared that 
he should accept terms of capitulation from the inhabitants of such 
parts of St. Domingo as solicited the protection of the British go- 
vernment ; and for that purpose the governor was authorized to de- 
tach, fram the troops under his command in Jamaica, such a force as 
should be thought sufficient to take and retain possession of all the 
places that might be surrendered, until reinforcements should arive 


from England.’ 


Here Mr. Edwards thinks it proper to give some account of 
the difficulties which would arise, and the force that was to be 
encountered, in this attempt to annex so great and valuable a 
colony to the British dominion. ' 


« I am well apprized (he observes) that I am here treading on tender 
ground ; but if it shall appear, as unhappily it will, that the persons at 
whose instance and entreaty the project was adopted, either meant to 
deceive, or were themselves grossly deceived, in the representations 
which they made to the English government on this occasion, it is 
my province and my duty to place the failure which has ensued to 
its proper account. The historian who, in such cases, from fear, 
favour, or affection, suppresses the communication of facts, is hardly 
less culpable than the factious or venal writer, who sacrifices the in- 
terests of truth, and the dignity of history, to the prejudices of 
party. 

‘ The republican commissioners, as the reader has been informed, 
had brought with them from France six thousand chosen troops ; 
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which, added to the national force already in the colony, and the 
militia of the country, constituted a body of fourteen or fifteen thou: 
sand effective whites; to whom were joined the greatest part of the 
free negroes and mulattoes, besides a motley but desperate band of all 
complexions and descriptions, chiefly flaves which had deserted from 
their owners, and negroes collected from the jails. All these, 
amounting in the whole to about twenty-five thousand effectives, 
were brought into some degree of order and discipline; were well 
armed, and, what is of infinite importance, were, in a considerable 
degree, inured to the climate. Beg necessarily dispersed, however, 
in detachments throughout the different provinces, they were become 
on that account less formidable to aninvading enemy. Aware of this 
circumstance, the commissioners, on the first intimation of an at- 
tack from the English, resorted to the most desperate expedient to 
strengthen their party, that imagination can conceive. They de- 
clared by proclamation all manner of slavery abolished, and pro- 
nounced the uegro slaves to be from thenceforward a free people, 
on condition of resorting to their standard. From this moment it 
might have been foreseen that the colony was lost to Europe; for 
though but few of the negroes, in proportion to the whole, joined 
the commissioners, many thousands choosing to continue slaves as 
they were, and participate in the fortunes of their masters, yet vast 
numbers in all parts of the colony (apprehensive probably that this 
offer of liberty was -too great a favour to be permanent) availed 
themselves of it to secure a retreat to the mountains, and possess 
themselves of the natural fastnesses which the interior country af- 
fords. Successive bodies have since joined them, and it is believed 
that upwards of 100,000 have established themselves, in those recesses, 
into a sort of savage republick, like that of the black Charaibes of 
St. Vincent, where they subsist on the spontaneous fruits of the 
earth, and the wild cattle which they procure by hunting ;_prudent- 
Ty declining offensive war, and trusting their safety to the rocky for- 
tresses which nature has raised around them, and from which, in my 
opinion, it will be no easy undertaking to dislodge them *. 

‘ OF 





—_— 


¢* The proclamation alluded to, was issued at Port au Prince 
the latter end of August, and was signed by Polverel alone, Santhonax 
being at that time in the Northern province. It begins by declar- 
ing, that neither himself nor Santhonax are recalled or disgraced. 
That, in order to encourage the negro slaves to assist in opposing the 
meditated invasion of the English, all manner of slavery is abolished ; 
and the negroes are thenceforward to consider themselves as free ci- 
tizens. It then expatiates upon the necessity of labour, and tells the 
negroes, that they must engage to work as usual, from year to year; - 
but that they are at liberty to make choice of their respective masters. 
"That one third of the crop shall be appropriated annually to the pur- 
chase of clothing and provisions for their maintenance; and that im 
the month of September in each year they are at liberty to make a 
new choice, or to confirm that of the preceding year. Such, to the 


best of my remembrance, (for I speak from memory,) are the chief 
provisions 
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¢ Of the revolted negroes in the Northern province, many had 
serished of disease and famine; but a desperate band, amounting as 
it was supposed to upwards of 40,000, inured to war, and practised 
in devastation and murder, still continued in arms. These were 
ready to pour down, as occasion might offer, on all nations alike ; 
and, instead of joining the English on their landing, would rejoice 
to sacrifice both the victors and the vanquished, the invaders and the 
invaded, in one common destruction. 

‘ Concerning the white proprietors, on whom alone our depen- 
dence was placed, a large proportion, as we have seen, perhaps more 
than one half of the whole, had quitted the country. Of those that 
remained, some there were, undoubtedly, who sincerely wished for the 
restoration of order, and the blessings of regular government ; but 
the greatest part were persons of a different character: they were 
men who had nothing to lose, and every thing to gain, by confusion 
and anarchy: not a few of them had obtaitied possession of the ef- 
fects and estates of absent proprietors. From people of this stamp, 
the most determined opposition was necessarily to be expected; and 
unfortunately, among those of better principle, I am afraid but a 
very small number were cordially attached to the English. The ma- 
jority seem to have had nothing in view but to obtain by any means 
the restoration of their estates and possessions. Many of them, 
under their ancient government, had belonged to the lower order of 
nobleffe, and being tenacious of titles and honours, in proportion as 
their pretensions to real distinction were disputable ; they dreaded 
the introduction of a system of laws and government, which would 
reduce them to the general level of the community. Thus, as their 
motives were selfish, and their attachment feeble, their exertions in 
the common cause were not likely to be very strenuous or efficacious. 
I do not find that the number of French in arms, who joined us at 


any one period (I mean of white inhabitants) ever exceeded two. 


thousand. It were unjust, however, not to observe, that among 
them were some distinguished individuals, whose fidelity was above 
suspicion, and whose services were highly important. Such were the 
Baron de Montalembert, the Viscount de Fontagnes, Mons. De- 
sources, and perhaps a few others *. 

| ‘ From 





provisions of this celebrated proclamation, which I think extended 
only to the Western and Southern provinces ; Santhonax being ems 
powered to make what other regulations he might think proper for 
the Northern province. The whole appears to have been a matchless 
piece of absurdity ; betraying a lamentable degree of ignorance con- 
cerning the manners and dispositions of the negroes, and totally im- 
practicable in itself.’ 

« * A few men of colour also distinguished themselves in the com- 
mon cause; wiz. Monsieur Le Point, Lieutenant-Colonel of the St, 
Marc’s legion, who, with about 300 Mulattoes under his command, 
kept the parish of L’Arcahaye in complete subjection for a consi- 
derable time. 2. Boucquet, Major of the Milice Royale of Ve- 
rettes, a person much attached to the English, 3. Charles Savory, 

who 
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which, added to the national force already in the colony, and the 
militia of the country, constituted a body of fourteen or fifteen thou: 
sand effective whites; to whom were joined the greatest part of the 
free negroes and mulattoes, besides a motley but desperate band of all 
complexions and descriptions, chiefly flaves which had deserted from 
their owners, and negroes collected from the jails. All these, 
amounting in the whole to about twenty-five thousand effectives, 
were brought into some degree of order and discipline; were well 
armed, and, what is of infinite importance, were, in a considerable 
degree, inured to the climate. Being necessarily dispersed, however, 
in detachments geht, savy the different provinces, they were become 
on that account less formidable to an invading enemy. Aware of this 
circumstance, the commissioners, on the first intimation of an at- 
tack from the English, resorted to the most desperate expedient to 
strengthen their party, that imagination can conceive. They de- 
clared by proclamation all manner of slavery abolished, and pro- 
nounced the uegro slaves to be from thenceforward a free people, 
on condition of resorting to their standard. From this moment it 
might have been foreseen that the colony was lost to Europe; for 
though but few of the negroes, in proportion to the whole, joined 
the commissioners, many thousands choosing to continue slaves as 
they were, and participate in the fortunes of their masters, yet vast 
numbers in all parts of the colony (apprehensive probably that this 
offer of liberty was -too great a favour to be permanent) availed 
themselves of it to secure a retreat to the mountains, and possess 
themselves of the natural fastnesses which the interior country af- 
fords. Successive bodies have since joined them, and it is believed 
that upwards of 100,000 have established themselves, in those recesses, 


into a sort of savage republick, like that of the black Charaibes of 
St. Vincent, where they subsist on the spontaneous fruits of the 
earth, and the wild cattle which they procure by hunting ; prudent- 
ly declining offensive war, and trusting their safety to the rocky for- 
tresses which nature has raised around them, and from which, in my 


opinion, it will be no easy undertaking to dislodge them *. 
‘ OF 
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¢* The proclamation alluded to, was issued at Port au Prince 
the latter end of August, and was signed by Polverel alone, Santhonax 
being at that time in the Northern province. It begins by declar- 
ing, that neither himself nor Santhonax are recalled or disgraced. 
That, i order to encourage the negro slaves to assist in opposing the 
meditated invasion of the English, all manner of slavery is abolished ; 
and the negroes are thenceforward to consider themselves as free ci- 
tizens. It then expatiates upon the necessity of labour, and tells the 


negroes, that they must engage to work as usual, from year to year; 


but that they are at liberty to make choice of their respective masters. 
"That one third of the crop shall be appropriated annually to the pur- 
chase of clothing and provisions for their maintenance; and that im 
the month of September in each year they are at liberty te make a 
new choicé, or to confirm that of the preceding year. Such, to the 
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¢ Of the revolted negroes in the Northern province, many had 
yerished of disease and famine; but a desperate band, amounting as 
it was supposed to upwards of 40,000, inured to war, and practised 
in devastation and murder, still continued in arms. These were 
ready to pour down, as occasion might offer, on all nations alike ; 
and, instead of joining the English on their landing, would rejoice 
to sacrifice both the victors and the vanquished, the invaders and the 
invaded, in one common destruction. 

¢ Concerning the white proprietors, on whom alone our depen- 
dence was placed, a large proportion, as we have seen, perhaps more 
than one half of the whole, had quitted the country. Of those that 
remained, some there were, undoubtedly, who sincerely wished for the 
restoration of order, and the blessings of regular government ; but 
the greatest part were persons of a different character: they were 
men who had nothing to lose, and every thing to gain, by confusion 
and anarchy: not a few of them had obtained possession of the ef- 
fects and estates of absent proprietors. From people of this stamp, 
the most determined opposition was necessarily to be expected; and 
unfortunately, among those of better principle, I am afraid but a 
very small number were cordially attached to the English. The ma- 
jority seem to have had nothing in view but to obtain by any means 
the restoration of their estates and possessions. Many of them, 
under their ancient government, had belonged to the lower order of 
nobleffe, and being tenacious of titles and honours, in proportion as 
their pretensions to real distinction were disputable ; they dreaded 
the introduction of a system of laws and government, which would 
reduce them to the general level of the community. Thus, as their 
motives were selfish, and their attachment feeble, their exertions in 
the common cause were not likely to be very strenuous or efficacious. 
I do not find that the number of French in arms, who joined us at 
any one period (I mean of white inhabitants) ever exceeded two 
thousand. It were unjust, however, not to observe, that among 
them were some distinguished individuals, whose fidelity was above 
suspicion, and whose services were highly important. Such were the 
Baron de Montalembert, the Viscount de Fontagnes, Mons. De- 
sources, and perhaps a few others *. 
| ‘ From 





provisions of this celebrated proclamation, which I think extended 
only to the Western and Southern provinces ; Santhonax being ems 
powered to make what other regulations he might think proper for 
the Northern province. ‘The whole appears to have been a matchless 
piece of absurdity ; betraying a lamentable degree of ignorance con- 
cerning the manners and dispositions of the negroes, and totally im- 
practicable in itself.’ 

‘ * A few men of colour also distinguished themselves in the com- 
mon cause; wiz. Monsieur Le Point, Lieutenant-Colonel of the St, 
Marc’s legion, who, with about 300 Mulattoes under his command, 
kept the parish of L’Arcahaye in ape oy subjection for a consi- 
derable time. 2. Boucguet, Major of the Milice Royale of Ve- 


rettes, a person much attached tothe English, 3. Charles Savory, 
who 
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‘ From this recapitulation it is evident, that the invasion of St, 
Domingo was an enterprize of greater magnitude and difficulty than 
the British government seem to have imagined. Considering the extent 
and naturalstrength of the country, it may well be doubted, whether all 
the force which Great Britain could have spared, would have been 
sufficient to reduce it to subjection, and restore it at the same time to 
such a degree of order and subordination, as to make it a colony 
worth holding. ‘The truth seems to have been, that General Wil- 
liamson, to whom, as hath been observed, the direction and distri- 
bution of the armament was entrusted, and whose aé¢tive zeal in 
the service of his country was eminently conspicuous, was deceived, 
equally with the King’s ministers, by the favourable accounts and 
exaggerated representations of sanguine and interested individuals, 
concerning the disposition of their countrymen, the white planters 
remaining in St. Domingo. Instead of the few hundreds of them 
which afterwards resorted to the British standard, the Governor had 
reason to expect the support and co-operation of at least as man 
thousands. In this fatal confidence, the armament allotted for this 
important expedition was composed of only the 13th regiment of 
foot, seyen companies of the 49th, and a detachment of artillery, 
altogether amounting to about eight hundred and seventy, rank and 
file, fit for duty. Such was the force that was to annex to the 
crown of Great Britain a country nearly equal in extent, and in 
natural strength infinitely superior, to Great Britain itself! Speedy 
and effectual reinforcements from England were, however, promised, 
as well to replace the troops which were removed from Jamaica, as 
to aid the operations in St. Domingo,’ 


The limits by which we are confined will not allow us to fol- 
low the author in the perspicuous, as well as highly interesting, 
account which he has given, in the remaining part of this 
chapter, of the various operations of the British forces, in re- 
ducing Jeremie, and the mole at Cape St. Nicholas; in the 
unsuccessful attempt on Cape Tiburon; and in the different 
undertakings which preceded the arrival of General White, 
and were followed by the capture of Port au Prince; opera- 
tions in which British valour was often eminently displayed, 
notwithstanding a variety of powerful obstacles; of which 
the most distressing was, ‘ that never-failing attendant on mi- 
litary operations in the West Indies, the yellow or pestilential 
fever,’ which ‘ raged with dreadful violence ; and so many, 





who commanded a very important post in the plain of Artibonite, 
upon the river D’Esterre. Great confidence was placed in this-man 
by Colonel Brisbane, and never was it abused. All these men were 
well educated, and nourished deep resentment against the French 
planters, on account of the indignities which the class of coloured 
people had received from them. At Cape Tiburon, three or four 
hundred blacks were embodied very early, under a black general 
named Jean Kina, who served well and faithfully.’ | 
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both of the seamen and soldiers, perished daily, that the sur- 
vivors were stricken with astonishment and horror at behold- 
ing the havock made among their comrades.’ * 

In the X[th chapter, we are’ made acquainted with the me- 
lancholy reverse of fortune; which overtook the British arms 
soon after the conquest of Port au Prince, and was principally 
occasioned by disease exasperated te contagion, in that most une 
healthy situation ; (Port au Prince;) where the soldiers were 
compelled, with but little intermission, to dig the ground by 
day, and to pérform military duty by night ; exposed, in the one 
case, to the burning rays of the sun, and, in the other, to the 
noxious dews and heavy rains of the climate. 


‘ The soldiers dropt like the leaves in autumn, until at length the 
garrison became so diminished and enfeebled, that deficiencies of the 
guards were oftentimes made up from convalescents, who were 
scarcely able to stand under their arms +. 

‘ It is true, that a reinforcement came from the Windward Islands, 
soon after the surrender of the town ;—but, by a mournful fatality, 
this apparent augmentation of the strength of the ; pest. contri- 
buted in an eminent degree to the rapid encrease and aggravation of 
its miseries; On the 8th of June 1794, eight flank companies be- 
longing to the 22d, 23d, 35th, and 41st regiments, arrived at Port 
au Prince, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Lenox. They 
consisted, on their embarkation, of about seventy men each, but the 
aggregate number, when landed, was not quite three hundred. The 
four grenadier companies, in particular, were nearly annihilated. 
The Twas in which they were conveyed, became a house of pestilence. 
Upwards of one hundred of their number were buried in the deep, in 
the short passage between: Guadaloupe and Jamaica, and one hundred 
and fifty more were left in a dying state at Port Royal. The 
wretched remains of the whole detachment discovered, on their land- 
ing at Port au Prince, that they came—not to participate in the 
glories of conquest, but—to perish themselves within the walls of an 
hospital! So rapid was the mortality in the British army, after their 
arrival, that no less than forty officers and upwards of six hundred 
rank and file met an untimely death, without a contest with any 
other enemy than sickness, in the short space of two months after 
the surrender of the town.’ 


We regret our want of room to notice the many important, 
though often afflicting, events detailed in this chapter; which 





* A slight mistake occurs at p. 158. The Europa man of war of 
$0 guns is ranked as a ship of the line. No ship under the force of 
64 guns is admitted into our line of battle, excepting on very press- 
ing and peculiar occasions ; and in the present war, few instances 
have occurred of any ship under the rate of 74 guns having been formed 
in the line. Ships of 50 guns are an esenmnliies and distinct class. 

‘ + It was fortunate for the British army, that the French troops 
suffered by sickness almost as much as our own: Port au Prince 
would otherwise have been but a shoft time in our possession.’ 

the 
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‘he author concludes by some judicious and pertinent observa. 
tions on the general conduct of the war in St. Domingo; writ. 
ten, ‘not in the spirit of accusation against men in authority,’ 
nor, as far as we can perceive,’ * with any bias of party zeal.’ 
Mr. Edwards acknowleges, with candour, that a variety of 
causes may have concurred to hinder the sending of a sufficient 
force to act in St. Domingo: but at the same time, he says, 
* I owe it also to truth, to avow my opinion, that in case no 


‘greater force could have been spared for the enterprize against 


St. Domingo, the enterprize itself ought not to have been un. 
dertaken.’ As a justification, however, of General Williamson, 
Mr. Edwards observes, in a note, that, among other motives, 


-the General had strong reason to believe, ‘ that attempts were 


meditated, by the republican commissioners, on the island of 
Jamaica ;’ and ‘ he therefore probably thought that the most 
certain way of preventing the success of such designs was to 
give the commissioners sufficient employment at home.’ 

‘ Perhaps, (continues our author,) the most fatal oversigl:t in the 


-conduct of the whole expedition, was the strange and unaccountable 


neglect of not securing the town and harbour of Aux Cayes, and the 
little port of Jacmel on the same part of the coast, previous to the 
attack of Port au Prince. With those places, on the one side of the 
‘peninsula, and the post of Acul in our possession on the other, all 
communication between the Southern and the two other provinces 
would have been cut off; the navigation from the Windward Islands 
to Jamaica would have been secure, while the possession of the two 
Capes which form the entrance into the Bight of Leogane (Cape 
Nicholas and Tiburon) would have protected the homeward trade in 
its course through the Windward Passage. All this might have been 
accomplished and secured; and I think it is all that, in sound policy, 
ought to have been attempted. As to Port au Prince, it would have 
been fortunate if the works had been destroyed, and the town evacu- 
ated immediately after its surrender. | ie 

¢ The retention by the enemy of Aux Cayes and Jacmel, not only 
enabled them to procure reinforcements and supplies, but also most 
amply to revenge our attempts on their coast, by reprisals on our 
trade. It is known that upwards of thirty privateers, some of them 
of considerable force, have been fitted out from those ports, whose 
‘rapacity and vigilance scarce a vessel bound from the Windward 
Islands to Jamaica can escape. The prizes which they made, in a 
few short months, abundantly compensated for the loss of their ships 
at Port au Prince. 

¢ After all, though I have asserted nothing which I do not be- 
lieve to be true, I will honestly admit, that many important facts and 
circumstances, unknown to me, very probably existed, an acquaint- 
ance with which is indispensably necessary to enable any man to form 
a correct judgment on the meastires which were pursued on this occa- 
sion. ‘To a.writer, sitting with compesure in his closet, with a par- 


tial display of facts before him, it is no difficult task to = a 
) | auits 
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faults and mistakes in the conduct of publick affairs; and even where 
mistakes are discovered, the wisdom of after-knowledge is very 
cheaply acquired. It is the lot of our nature, that the best concerted 
plans of human policy are subject to errors which the meanest ob- 
server will sometimes detect. ‘* The hand, (says an eminent writer) 
that cannot build a hovel, may demolish a palace.” , 


The recent cession, by Spain to France, of the whole of ¢ this 
great and noble island, in perpetual sovereignty,’ with the re- 
fiections which that most important event has ‘suggested to our 
author’s mind, terminate this chapter. 

In the next and last section, Mr. Edwards gives the best ac- 
count which we have yet seen of the antient state of the Spa- 
nish colony in this island, and of the town of St. Domin 
founded by Bartholomew Columbus in 1498. He then pro- 
ceeds to offer the most probable conjectures and reflections on 
the present condition of the Spanish part of the island, as far 
as the known policy of Spain, in excluding all strangers from 
their American possessions, has left any sufficient means: of 
forming an opinion. We here, again, regret our want of 
room to notice several curious facts and observations not ge- 
nerally known. It appears, however, that, since the mines 
in St. Domingo were abandoned, the chief article of exporta- 
tion, by the Spaniards, has been ‘ the hides of herned cattle, 
which have multiplied to such a degree, that the proprietors 
are said to reckon them by thousands; and vast numbers (as 
I believe I have elsewhere observed) are annually slaughtered 
solely for the skins;’ and ‘that the cultivation of the earth is 
almost entirely neglected throughout the whole of the Spanish 

dominion in this island ; and that some of the finest tracts of 
land in the world, once the paradise of a simple and innocent 
people, are now abandoned to the beasts of the field, and the 
vultures which hover round them.’ ‘The conclusion of this 
chapter 1s so important in its matter, and so beautiful and ener- 
getic in its language, that we cannot resist our desire to tran- 
scribe the whole of it. 


‘ I might here expatiate on the wonderful dispensations of Divine 
Providence, in raising up the enslaved Africans to avenge the wron 
of the injured aborigines : I might also indulge the fond but. falla- 
cious idea, that as the negroes of St. Domingo have been eye-wit- 
nesses to, the benefits of civilized life among the whites ;—have seen jn 
what manner, and to what extent, social order, peaceful «industry, 
and submission to laws, contribute to individual and general pro- 
sperity (advantages which were denied to them in their native 
country) ; some superior spirits may hereafter rise up among them, 
by whose encouragement and example they. may be taught, in due 
time, to discard the ferocious and sordid manners and pursuits of sa- 
vage life ; to correct their vices, and be led progressively on to civi- 

lization 
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lization and gentleness, to the knowledge of truth, and the practicé 
of virtue. ‘This picture is so pleasing to the imagination, that every 
humane and reflecting mind must wish it may be realized ;_ but I am 
afraid it is the mere creation of the fancy—* the fabrick of a vi- 
sion!’? Experience has demonstrated, that a wild and lawless 
freedom affords no means of improvement, either mental or moral: 
The Charaibes of St. Vincent, and the Maroon negroes of Jamaica, 
were originally enslaved Africans ; and what they now are, the freed 
negroes of St. Domingo will hereafter be ; savages in the midst of so- 
ciety—without peace, security, agriculture, or property ; ignorant 
of the duties of life, and unacquainted with all the soft and endearing 
relations which render it desirable; averse to labour, though fre- 
quently perishing of [by] want; suspicious of each other, and towards 
the rest of mankind revengeful and faithless, remorseless and bloody: 
minded ; pretending to be free, while groaning beneath the capricious 
despotism of their chiefs, and feeling all the miseries of servitude, 
without the benefits of subordination ! . 

‘ If what I have thus—not hastily, but—deliberately predicted, 
concerning the fate of this unfortunate country, shall be verified by 
‘the event, all other reflections must yield to the pressing consideration, 
how best to obviate and defeat the influence which so dreadful an ex- 
ample of successful revolt and triumphant anarchy may have in our 
own islands. This is a subject which will soon force itself on the most 

serious attention of Government ; and I am of opinion, that nothin 
less than the co-operation of the British parliament with the colonial 
legislatures can meet its emergency. On the other hand, if it be ad 
mitted that the object is infinitely too important, and the means and 
resources of France much too powerful and abundant, to suffer a 
doubt to remain yr geet the ultimate accomplishment of her 
views, in seizing on the whole of this extensive country: if we can 
suppose that (convinced at length, by painful experience, of the mon- 
strous folly of suddenly emancipating barbarous men, and placing 
them at once in all the complicated relations of civil society) she will 
finally succeed in reducing the vast body of fugitive negroes to obe- 
dience ; and in establishing security, subordination, and order, under 
@ constitution of government suited to the actual condition of the 
various classes of the inhabitants :—if such shall be her good for- 
tune, it will not require the endowment of prophecy to foretel the 
result. The middling, and who are commonly the most industrious, 
class of Planters, throughout every islind in the West Indies, al- 
lured by the cheapness of the land and the superior fertility of the soil, 
will assuredly seek out settlements in St. Domingo ; and a West In- 
dian empire will fix itself in this noble island, to which, in a few short 
years, al! the tropical possessions of Europe will be found subordinate 
and tributary. Placed in the centre of British and Spanish America, 
and situated to windward of those territories of either nation which 
are most valuable, while the commerce of both must exist only by its 
d pleasure, all the riches of Mexico will be wholly at its disposal. 
hen will the humbled Spaniard lament, when it is too late, the 
thoughtless and improvident surrender he has made, and Great Bri- 
tain find leisure to reflect how deeply she is herself concerned in the 
consequences 
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consequences of it. The dilemma is awful, and the final issue known 
only to that omniscient Power, in whose hand is the fate of em- 
pires! But whatever the issue may be,—in all the varieties of for- 
tune,—in all events and circumstances, whether prosperous or adverse, 
—it infinitely concerns both the people of Great Britain, and the in- 
habitants of the British colonies,—I cannot repeat it too often, - to 
derive admonition from the story before us. ‘To Great Britain I 
would intimate, that if, disregarding the present example, encourage- 
ment shall continue to be given to the pestilent doctrines of those hot- 
brained fanaticks, and detestable incendiaries, who, under the vile 
pretence of philanthropy and zeal for the interests of suffering hu- 
manity, preach up rebellion and murder to the contented and orderly 
negroes In our own territories, what else can be expected, but that 
the same dreadful scenes of carnage and desolation, which we have 
contemplated in St. Domingo, will be renewed among our countrymen 

and relations in the British West Indies? May God Almighty, of his 

infinite mercy, avert the evil! To the resident Planters I address 

myself with still greater solicitudes and, if it were in my power, 

would exhort them, ‘* with more than mortal voice,”’ to rise above 

the foggy atmosphere of local prejudices, and by a generous surrender 
of temporary advantages, do that which the Parliament of Great 

Britain, in the pride and plenitude of imperial dominion, cannot ef- 
fect, and ought not to attempt. I call on them, with the sincerity 
and affection of a brother, of themselves to restrain, limit, and finally 
abolish the further introduction of enslaved men from Africa ;—not 

indeed by measures of sudden violence and injustice, i oh the 

many weighty and complicated interests which are involved in the 

issue ; but by means which, though slow and gradual in their opera- 

tion, will be sure and certain in their effect. The Colonial Legisla- 
tures, by their situation and local knowledge, are alone competent to 

this great and glorious task: and-this example of St. Domingo, 

and the dictates of self-preservation, like the hand-writing against 

the wall, warn them no longer to delay it! Towards the poor 

negroes over whom the statutes of Great Britain, the accidents 

of fortune, and the laws of inheritance, have invested them with 

power, their general conduct for the last twenty years (notwith- 

standing the Poul calumnies with which they have been loaded) 

may court enquiry and bid defiance to censure. A perseverance 

in the same benevolent system, progressively leading the objects of it 

to civilization and mental improvement, preparatory to greater in- 

dulgence, is all that humanity can require; for it is all that prudence 

can dictate. Thus will the Planters prepare a shield of defence against 

their enemies, and secure to themselves that serenity and elevation of 
mind, which arise from an approving conscience; producing asgu- 

rance in hope, and consolation in adversity. Their persecutors and 

slanderers in the meantime will be disregarded or forgotten ; for cae, 
lumny, though a great, is a temporary evil, but truth and justice 

will prove triumphant and eternal !’ 


In thus extracting, however, it is not our intention to applaud, 
the strong terms in which Mr. Edwards has thought it proper to 
Rev, June, 1797. O reprobate 
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reprobate the conduct of the more zealous advocates for the 


abolition of negroe slavery. We allow, indeed, that some of 
them have been highly intemperate and indiscreet : but we also 


hope and we believe that, with a very few exceptions, they were 
actuated by humane and benevolent motives. We think that 
the deplorable events, which our author has so feelingly de- 
scribed, and which have been indisputably produced, in St. Do- 
mingo, by the extravagant doctrines and unwise measures of 
those who had too inconsiderately engaged in the momentous 
project of emancipating the negroes of that island, ought to 
produce extreme caution, on a subject of such magnitude ; lest 
humanity and benevolence, the best affections of our nature, 
by, an intemperate and injudicious indulgence, should re-pro- 
duce in other places those conflagrations, massacres, and de- 
vastations, which have either exterminated or ruined the white 
inhabitants of St. Domingo. . 

To the concluding chapter, the author has subjoined a Tableau 
du Commerce et des Finances de la Partie Francoise de St. Domingue; 
together with several additional tables, notes, and illustrations ; 
among which are comprehended a copy of the ** Testament de 
Mort d’Ogé,”’ and other important documents. ‘The remarks 
which we have already made on this work, joined to the extracts 
given from it,will,as we believe, morethan suffice to recommend 
it strongly to public attention ; and will convince our readers 
of the great importance, as well as novelty, of the facts and 
opinions which it contains. We are persuaded that it will be 
Jong read with pleasure and instruction ; and that it will eve 
be considered as an honourable proof of the vigorous and com- 
prehensive powers of mind, and of the energetic, correct, and 
extensive command of language, which the author appears emi- 


nently to possess. Bane 





Art. XII. Lectures on Natural and Experimental Philosophy, consi- 
dered in its present State of Improvement: describing in a fami- 
liar and easy Manner, the principal Phenomena of Nature; and 
shewing, that they all co-operate in displaying the Goodness, 
Wisdom, and Power of God. By George Adams, Mathematical 
Instrument Maker to his Majesty, and Optician to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales. In Five Volumes. 8vo. Price 
il, 10s. Boards. , 


bY fa hla we consider the laudable design with which this 
comprehensive work was underteken, or the attention 

and diligence which were employed in the execution of it, we 
are constrained to pay a tribute of respect to the deceased au- 
thor. Our personal acquaintance with him enables us to bear 
testimony 
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testimony to the assiduity of his research, to the variety of his 
knowlege, to the labour which he bestowed on this work, and, 
above all, to the integrity of his mind and the virtues of his cha- 
racter. Differing from him in many opinions, unconnected 
with the immediate object of this performance, and which some 
readers may think he has introduced into it without necessity, 
and without adding to its value and use, we nevertheless highly 
estecmed his talents and his worth ; and we are happy in being 
able to recommend this work, the completion of which em- 
ployed the latter years of his life, as a repository of observa- 
tions and experiments, of which the proficient in philosophy 
may occasionally avail himself, and which will be instructive 
and amusing to those who devote any part of their time to 
hilosophical inquiries and pursuits, 

If he had lived to revise this publication, and to re-consider 
some opinions that are advanced in it with respect even to philo- 
sophical subjects, Mr. Adams would probably have seen reason 
for adopting different sentiments ; and he might also have con- 
trived to condense his materials into a more narrow compass, 
and, by a style of writing less diffuse and declamatory, to di- 
minish the magnitude of the work without depreciating its value. 
Without entering into a critical examination or minute detail 
of its contents, however, we shall satisfy ourselves with a ge- 
neral recommendation of it; and with informing our readers 
that the first volume comprehends 4 lectures on the Nature 
and Properties of Air, a 5th on Sound, 4 lectures on the Na- 
ture and Properties of Fire, anda roth lecture on the Nature and 
Properties of Elastic Fluids:—that vol. II. contains 12 lectures, 
2 of which are on the Nature and Properties of Water, another 
on the Method of reasoning in Philosophy, and g on various 
subjects that may be classed under the general tit!e of Optics :-— 
that the IIId vol. consists of 13 lectures, the 1st on the Nature 
and Properties of Matter, the 2d on the Opinions of the An- 
tients concerning Matter and Materialism, the 7 succeeding 
lectures on Mechanics, the 3 next on Hydrostatics and Hydrau- 
lics, and the last on Astronomy :—that vol. [V. pursues the 
subject of Astronomy in g lectures; to which are added 
4 lectures on Electricity, 1 on Magnetism, and 2 on Meteo- 
rology ;—and that the Vth vol. contains a general index, and 
a collection of plates *. 


ee 


* Our notice of the above mentioned prea has been too long 
protracted through mere accident ; with the circumstances of whic 
it 1s unnecessary to trouble our readers. 
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Arr. XIII. The Principles of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 
_ In Four Volumes. Printed at Cambridge. 


The Elements of Algebra: designed for the Use of Students in the Unie 


versity. Vol. 1. By James Wood, B.D. Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. pp. 284. 8vo. 4s. Boards. Elmsley, 


Art. XIV. The Principles of Fluxions; designed for the Use o 
Students in the University. Vol. II. By the Rev. S. Vince, A.M, 
F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 230. 4s. Boards.. Elmsley. 


TH University of Cambridge has been long distinguished 
by the patronage and encouragement which it has afforded 
to the study of Mathematics and Philosophy; and a work, 
therefore, which comprizes the substance of the lectures on 
those subjects that are usually read in this University, cannot 
fail of engaging attention. A compendious and correct system 
of this kind, adapted to the use both of teachers and learners, 
has been much wanted ; and we have often had occasion to 
express our surprise that persons of competent abilities, who 
are employed in this department of education, and who must 
have provided themselves with a course of lectures for their own 
use, have not extended the benefit to others, with whom they 
have had no immediate connection. Works of this kind, we 
are well apprized, are not likely to be profitable in a pecuniary 
view to those who undertake them; and .perhaps, all circum. 
stances considered, they may not expect to derive a great ac- 
cession of reputation from their labours. They must pursue a 
beaten track. They must be contented to avail themselves of what 
others have written on particular subjects; and they must con- 
descend to what some may deem the humble office of collect- 
ing and compiling from a variety of publications, to which 
proficients in the sciences have long had access, and with 
which they are supposed to be well acquainted. ‘The privilege 
of the University press, however, removes one of the objections 
above stated from those who, being in the situation of the au- 
thors whose works are now before us, are allowed to avail 
themselves of it; and it is scarcely necessary to add that a ju- 
dicious compilation of comprehensive and useful treatises, on 
different branches of mathematical and philosophical science, 
will most probably increase, in a considerable degree, the reputa- 
tion of those who undertake it, and eventually ensure the ap- 
probation of the public. 
_ The general plan adopted by the authors of the two treatises 
now announced, which by some accidents have too long remained 
unnoticed, is such as may lead us to expect that the whole work 
will be executed with credit to themselves, and with satisfac- 


tion to competent judges, In a multifarious undertaking of this 
kind, 
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kind, it is natural to imagine that some parts may be more 
complete and perfect than others; and a candid critic, ap- 
proving the utility of the design, and apprized of the number 
and variety of subjects which it comprehends, will not ani- 
madvert with severity on trivial omissions and inaccuracies 
that are almost unavoidable. 

We are of opinion, however, after an attentive perusal of the 
two volumes already published, that the authors are entitled to 
the favour of the public in the prosecution and completion of 
their plan. Its extent, as well as the manner in which they 
propose to conduct it, and which seems to us not only unexcep- 
tionable but peculiarly advantageous, may be known from the 
general advertisement prefixed to the first of these volumes : 


¢ The present work is intended to comprize the substance of the 
lectures in’ Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, which are usually 
read in the University. The want of a system of this kind havin 
been long complained of, Mr. Vince and the author of this first vo- 
lume agreed to undertake the work jointly ; the former engaging tg 
draw up the Fluxions, Hydrostatics, and Astronomy ; and the latter, 
the Algebra, Mechanics, and Optics. That the whole might form 
one system, the parts drawn up by each were submitted to the cone 
sideration of the other, and such alterations and additions made as 
were thought necessary by both. The whole will consist of fout 
volumes: the first and second containing the principles of Algebra and 
Fluxions ; and the third and fourth the elements of Mechanics, Hy- 


drostatics, Optics, and Astronomy. These will be published in sug+ 
cession, and as soon as possible.’ . 


Some of our readers may possibly be surprised that, in a 
work professedly comprehending the principles of mathematics; 
&c. no notice has been taken of other parts of science, such as 
geometry, trigonometry, and conic sections, which belong to 
this class, and ought to be included in a course of mathematical 
lectures as well as algebra and fluxions. Should it be said that 
we have many excellent treatises on the subjects now mentions 
ed, which supersede the necessity of any new publications, it 
may be alleged that this is the case with respect to algebra 
and fluxions :—but, in a complete course, such as is adapted 
to the use of students in an University, and such as would 
preclude the inconvenience of referring to other works, and at 
the same time afford the advantages of unity, connection, and 
easy citations, the sciences that are omitted have an equal claim 
to notice with those that have been introduced. We cannot, 
therefore, but consider the omission as a real defect in this 
work ; and it was natural to expect that some reason would 
have been assigned fdr restricting the plan to the subjects which 
jt includes, while others, not less necessary and useful, are al* 
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together omitted. The work is not only incomplete in itself, 
but it does not correspond to the general title which it bears; 
nor to the advertisement prefixed to it, which announces to us 
‘the substance of the lectures in Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, which are usually read in the University.’ If this 
hint should be noticed, and induce the authors to enlarge their 
plan by the addition of a volume or two on the subjects now 
mentioned, as well as on some branches of Natural Philosophy 
that are not recited in their Advertisement, we are persuaded 
that their work would be more acceptable and more useful. 

The first volume, appropriated to Algebra, commences with 
an introduction, containing as much common arithmetic as 
relates to the management of vulgar and decimal fractions. As 
Mr. Wood has thought it proper to assign 22 pages to this sub- 
ject, we cannot forbear to express a wish that he had extended 
his introduction farther, and made it comprehend, at Jeast, the 
higher rules of arithmetic. ‘This might have been done by a 
little management, without adding much to the bulk of the 
volume, and it would certainly have contributed to enhance its 
utility and value. As common arithmetic, however, does not 
seem to have been part of the plan of the projectors and com- 
pilers of this work, we think that every thing really necessary 
on the subject of fractions, both vulgar and decimal, might have 
been comprised in a small compass, if it had been introduced 
in.its connection with algebraic fractions; under which head 
several of the same rules are unavoidably repeated. 

The treatise on Algebra is divided into four parts. The first 
comprehends definitions, general axioms, the common rules of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, the opera- 
tions relating to fractions, involution and evolution, simple and 
quadratic equations, the doctrine of ratios, proportion, the in- 
vestigation of variable quantities and their relation to each 
other, arithmetical and geometrical progression, permutation 
and combination of quantities, the binomial theorem, and 
surds. ‘The second part comprises the nature of equations, 
their transformation, the limits of their roots, the depression 
and solution of them, the solution of recurring equations, 
Cardan’s rule for the solution of a cubic equation, Des Cartes’ 
method of resolving a biquadratic, and Dr. Waring’s solution 
of the same, the method of divisors, the method of approxi- 
mation, the reversion of series, the investigation of the sums 
of the powers of the roots of an equation, and the impossible 
roots of an equation. The third part treats of unlimited prob- 
Jems, continued fractions, hermonical proportion, binomial 
surds, logarithms, interest and annuities, the summation of 

series, 
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series, recurring series, the diTerential method, the method of 


increments, chances, and lite-annuities. Some of the sub- - 


jects that occur in this part are dispatched with too much 


haste. ‘They are curious and interesting in their application, 


and they deserved peculiar attention. On the subject of 
chances and annuities, we are merely referred to De Moivre, 
and no notice is taken of Simpson, Dodson, Price, Maseres, 
Morgan, &c. The fourth part contains the application of al- 
gebra to geometry, the nature of curves, the construction of 
equations, and the general properties of curved lines. 

The second volume, the subject of which is Fluxions, is 
divided into 13 sections. The first contains the definition of 
a fluxion and the method of finding the fluxions of various 
quantities. The second comprehends those problems that 
relate to the maxima and minima of quantities, the method 
of drawing tangents to curves, and the investigation of the 
binomial theorem. The third illustrates the method of find- 
ing fluents in the more simple cases, as well as by logarithms 
and by circular arcs. ‘The fourth shews how to find the areas 
of curves, the contents of solids, the length of curves, and the 
surfaces of solids. ‘The fifth applies fluxions to the jnvesti- 
gation of the centres of gravity, gyration, percussion, and 
oscillation. The sixth treats of the attraction of bodies ; and the 
seventh of the motion of bodies attracted to a centre of force, 
and of the motion of bodies in resisting mediums. The 
eighth explains the nature of 2d, 3d, &c. fluxions, and shews 
how to determine the point of contrary flexure of curves and 
the radius of curvature. ‘The subject of the ninth is loga- 
rithms, and that of the tenth the fluxions of exponentials and 
the fluents of quantities. The eleventh contains the sum- 
mation of series. ‘The twelfth investigates the maxima and 
minima of curves; and the thirteenth contains several miscel- 
laneous propositions. 

Mr. Vince has explained the nature and properties of 
fluxions in a very concise and yet perspicuous manner. The 
problems which he has selected for exemplifying the applica- 
tion of fluxions are not only curious, but important and use- 
ful; and we observe, amid the great variety of examples 
which the different sections of the volume contain, several 
that are original as well as interesting. 

It would be invidious to compare one volume of ‘a general 
work, in which the authors professedly unite their labours, 
and co-operate in the completion of an useful undertaking, 
with another, and to pronounce on the decided superiority 
of either: —but this we may he allowed to say, that, as they 

O . advance 
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advance, they improye; and we wish them life, health, and 
leisure, as well as sufficient encouragement, to finish their 


plan. Re.s 





——— 


Art. XV. An Appeal io the People of Great Britain, on the present 
alarming State of the Public Finances, and of Public Credit. 
By William Morgan, F.R.S. 8vo. pp.87. 1s.6d. Debrett. 
1797+ 

6 Roe talents of Mr. Morgan as a financier are well known, 

and this pamphlet has not in the least disappointed the 

high expectations which any work from his pen naturally ex- 
cites in our minds. Finance is perhaps the driest and most 
fatiguing subject that an author can discuss; yet, without aime 
ing at any other ornament than a smooth and didactic stile, 
Mr. Morgan has interspersed this essay with so many striking 
facts and interesting observations, that few who take it up will 
be unwilling to give it a complete perusal. He possesses, 
above any financial writer that we recollect, the art of repre- 
senting with clearness the state of the finances of the country, 
and of disentangling them from the intricacy and confusien in 
which they appear enveloped, to those who have not made 
them their particular study. 

After some introductory observations, we find in p. 8. a 
statement, shewing the comparative expence of the War-esta~ 
blishment at different periods, and distinguishing the sums that 
were expended with the previous consent, from those that were 
expended without the previous consent, of Parliament. 








With the previous Without the previous 
consent of Parliament. ¢onsent of Parliament, 

¢In 1755 f-25263,317 £ 2,033,202 
1756 52488,753 155335551 
1757 51998,251 2,867,631 
1758 7:861,890 25903233 
21,612,211 9>337,617 
21,612,211 





Whole expence in 4 years 30,949,828 














‘In 1778 £-7,816,807 £-4,894,192 
1779 8,997,697 67992874 
1780 10,346,113 7,480,738 
¥781 10,982,896 9,388,764 

38,143,513 28,563,568 
38,143,513 - 





Whole expence in 4 years 66,707,081 


‘In 
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With the previous Witbcut the previous 
consent of Parliament. consent of Parliament. 








* In 1793 £+72757,062 £-5,622,272 
1794 11,854,822 10,485,548 

1795 159025717 15468,295 
1796 1459525776 18,280,056 
504675377 49,856,171 

50,467,377 





Whole expence of 4 years 100,323,548 





* Here then we see the progress of an abuse, which, after having 
increased by imperceptible degrees during half a century, has ad- 
vanced from the beginning of the seven years war with a rapidity 
which threatens the utter annihilation of our rights and property. It 
might however have been expected in the present war, where the 
estimates have so far surpassed all that ever preceded them, that the 
extraordinaries would have been proportionably moderate; but the 
enormity of the one is no security against a greater enormity in the 
other, and the administration of our affairs in the last year has been 
distinguished, for the first time in the annals of this country, by a 
far greater expenditure without than qith the previous consent of 
Parliament. Nay, the abuse in this year is aggravated by the cir. 
cumstance of its having increased ina more tremendous degree than 
ever, while the estimated expences in it were nearly one million dss 
than they had been m the preceding year. If this course is to be 
still pursued; or, in other words, if the estimates are to be conti- 
nually reduced in proportion as the extraordinaries are increased, the 
public expenditure will soon become entirely subject to the discretion 
of the Minister, while Parliament will have no other share in the ma- 
nagement of ‘it than to vote the payment of those sums which have 
been squandered without their sanction or controul, But this evil is 
not injurious to Parliament only; it extends its pernicious effects to 
the whole body of the nation ; he by giving them false statements of 
the expences of the year, they are led to acquiesce in the continuance 
of the war, and being thus enticed by one delusion after another, 
they are prevented from perceiving their ruin till it is too late to 
avoid it.’ 

The amount of the bills drawn on the Treasury is the next 
subject of Mr. M.’s animadversion. 


‘ Before the commencement of the seven years war, there is 
hardly a trace to be found of any such bills in the Journals of Parlia- 
ment. During the whole of that war they amounted to 39,0001 
nearly ; and from its conclusion to the beginning of the American 
war they amounted on an average to about 32,000/. per annum. In 
the course of the American war, when abuses of every kind had be- 
come more flagrant and enormous than ever, these bills had gradually 
increased so as at last to exceed 100,000/. per annum, and, in conse- 
quence, to excite the alarm and indignation of the friends of liberty 


and 
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and public economy. But, compared with its tremendous growth 
in the present war, the evil appears in that period to have only been 
in its infancy. In the year 1755, when this expensive correspond- 
ence with the Treasury seems to have begun, the whole amount of 
the bills drawn by the governors did not exceed 850/. Inthe year 
1756, they ‘were 1969/. In the year 1776, they had risen to 
90,909/,. What they were in the last year, or 1796, may be learned 
from the following statement : 


‘ Bills drawn on the Treasury in the year 1796, by the 





Governor of Guernsey ° : - £9,016 
Dominica - - - 59,096 
Jamaica . ° - 45743 
Nova Scotia + - - - 6,184 
Bahama Islands - - - 20,804 
St. Domingo . ° 1,181,020 
Corsica - - - 575764 
Bermuda - - - 8,421 
St. Vincent’s - oe 42550 8,033 
Gibraltar - : - 53655 
St. Kitt’s, Tobago, &c. -. 4,070 

£-1,364,806 





¢ The extraordinary services which required these unprecedented 
demands are neither stated nor known. ‘The expences, in the pre- 
sent instance, have been incurred not only without the previous con- 
sent of Parliament, but even without the consent or knowledge of the 
Treasury ; and the nation, in this growing profusion of the gover- 
nors, enjoys the consoling prospect of soon having as many Chancel- 
lors of the Exchequer as it has foreign settlements and dependencies, 
Considered in this light, it is perhaps a fortunate circumstance that 
our conquests, particularly in the West Indies, have been so very 
inadequate to our expences; for if the possession of a narrow neck of 
Jand in St. Domingo has obliged the ee: of that district to expend 
above 1,100,000/. on the extraordinaries in his single department, 
what must have been the amount of that expenditure, if the whole 
island had been in our possession* ? But this discretionary power 
of drawing upon the Treasury is not confined to the governors alone 5 
the same privilege is assumed by the military commanders, the com- 
missaries, the deputy commissaries, the deputy paymasters, and by 
almost every other officer who is employed in the public service. 
The following articles are selected, in order to give some idea of the 
enormity of this evil: | 





¢ * Exclusive of these immense drafts of the governor in the last 
year, about eleven hundred thousand pounds have been drawn by the 


commander, the commissary, and other officers in this destructive 
°. = > 
island. 


© Bills 
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¢ Bills drawn on the Treamny§ in the year 1796 *. 


By the military commanders - £. 101,694 
Deputy-paymasters - 105,636 
Presidents of the different councila - 7,058 
Commissaries-general : - 1,705,776 
Deputy commissarits - 502,145 
Publi¢ treasurers of St. Vincent’s s and Grenada 22,304 





£ 214444613) 


In page 20, is a statement shewing that the Minister aug- 
mented the national debt 3,632,750/. by funding the navy 
bills in 179§ and 1796, on terms extravagantly profitable to 
the holders of them and in p.29 we find the following 





—_ 


¢ * The whole amount of the bills drawn upon the Treasury in 

1796, exclusive of those drawn for wheat for the Emperor, and for 
the Prince of Conde’s army, is, 

* 6 Trom the Windward and Leeward snes - . es 3,384 


St. Domingo - - 2,211,069 
Corsica and the Mediterranean - 4355367 
Jersey, Guernsey, and Alderney - 60,179 
St. Vincent and Grenada - 74,151 


The Continent, by Commissary Watson’s depation 187,631 
By the deputy commissary to the army under the 
command of General Doyle - 16,930 
Colonel Nesbitt, inspector-general of foreign corps 187,113 
Miscellaneous, including governor’s allowances to 


Toulonese, &c. - - - 219,373 





£-4s115,197 


o~_—— -—. 





© STATEMENT 
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I retest 
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© UNFUNDED DEBT. 





Navy Debt on the 3rst of December 1796 £-4:9485879 

Ordnance Debt on ditto 145,404 

Exchequer Bills, voted in December 1796 5,500,000 

Deduct the Navy debt on the 31st Des. an 

cember 1792 - - 2,745,991 10,594,28t 
Ordnance debt on ditto 55,814 

Exchequer Bills issued on ditto 5,500,000 8,301,805 





Increase of the unfunded debt * during the war + 2,292,476 





‘ But these sums, great and enormous as they are, by. no means 
constitute the whole amount of the debt which has been incurred by 
this ruinous war. The Emperor’s loan, which was to have been 
paid off by half-yearly instalments of 46,000 / still retains its original 
magnitude. Not a single instalment has ever been made, and even 
the dividends, which became due in November last, would not have 
been discharged, had not a much larger sum been given by the Mi- 
nister without the consent of Parliament, in order to enable the Im- 

erial directory to appropriate a part of it for the payment of them. 

t is more than probable, therefore, that the principal and the in- 
terest of this loan will soon become a permanent burthen on this de- 
voted country.’— 


Principal. Interest and 

Sink. Fund. 
‘ Funded debt, from page 29. £-1395176,993 £.6,356,176 
Unfunded debt, from page 30. 2,282,476 151,213 


Extraordinaries of the army, un- 
provided for, supposing them 
the same as last year, after de- 
ducting 3,000,oco/, already 
voted by Parliament - 4,874,646 
Extraordinaries of the navy un- 
provided for, supposing them 
to increase only in the propor- 
tion of the different numbers 
of seamen employed in this 
and the last years, deducting 
5,500,000 /. already voted 4:491,735 
xpences attending the termina- 
tion of the war - - 16,616,416 





25,982,797 1,721,250 
Amount of debts and taxes produced by the ‘ inti 
war, if it ends with the present year - 167,442,266 8,228,639 





‘ If to this sum be added the Empcror’s loan, the capital and in- 
terest of which are respectively equal to 6,956,013 /., and 348,232 /., 
the whole debt incurred by the war, will exceed one hundred and se- 
venty-four millions, and the taxes eight millions and a half. 





: It will be recollected that 26 millions of this debt have been 
funded in the last’ year.’ 
‘In 


a 
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¢ In the year 1791, when all the arrears of the American war were 
: either, funded or discharged, the annual interest upon the ‘public 
debts amounted to 9,289,110/. In less than five years, therefore, 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer will have added very nearly 
as much to the taxes, as all the ministers that have ever afflicted this 
country from the Revolution to the commencement of his adminis- 
tration.’ 


In p. 42, Mr. M. states that, in the year 1795-6, the fol- 
: -  Jowing sums have been borrowed. 


{> ¢ Loan in December 1795 ° : £-18,000,000 
‘ April 1796 - - - 7,500,000 
Navy funded in djtto — 42414,000 


Navy and Exchequer bills funded in October 1796 14,493,000 





£,-44:407,000” 


—_—=—e-— 


It may be remarked that he does not include the loan of 
18,000,000/. of December 7, 1796, in the sums borrowed in 
the course of that year. He appears to be of the same opinion 
which we expressed in our account of Lord Lauderdale’s 
« Thoughts on Finance*,” when we noticed his Lordship’s 
inaccuracy with regard to that sum. 





© WHOLE AMOUNT OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


¢ Additions to the funded Debt since the Year 1788. 


Principal. Interest and 
Li Management. 
Borrowed on the tontine in 1789 £+1,002,099 £145,312 
14,159/. per ann. in the short annuities for 
11 years, borrowed in 1789 - 117,610 34,159 
Borrowed and funded since the commence- 
ment of the present war - 139,176,993 6,356,176 





SS 140,296,702 6,415,646 
Debt contracted prior to the 1st of Janu- 
ary 1789 - - - 255,789,287 9,181,019 








Whole of the funded debt, and its interest 396,085,989 15,596,665 





© Unfunded Debt, supposing the War to end with the present Year. 
Unfunded debt, from page 30 - 10,594,281 
Extraordinaries of the army and navy not yet | 

provided for, together with the probable 

expences attending the termination of the 

war (page 36) - - 25,982,797 


—————— ee eee — 


‘eo 








36,577,078 2,423,230 


* See p. 89. of our last Review. 





Balance 
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Principal. Interest and 
Management. 
Brought forwards £.36,577,078 2,423,230 
Balance due to the Bank, 
From theconsolidated fund in 1795, 1,054,000 
“ in 1796, 1,323,300 
Land and malttax int794and1795, 804,000 
For interest on the different sums 

advanced - : - 580,670 





Due from the consolidated fund in 1796, which 
has heen taken from the supplies for the 


present year - - - ° $50,505 





3,761,670 
215,609 








40,889,253 2,638,839 
Funded debt - - 396,085,989 15,596,665 





Total, including the stock redeemed by the 
commissioners for managing the consolli- 
dated fund - - = 4369752242" 18,235,504 
* Can any person read this account without apprehension, or in- 

dulge the frantic opinion, that a nation, oppressed by such an enor- 

mous mass of debts and taxes, can persevere in the present system of 
war and profusion without soon involving itself in ruin? But these 
statements, however alarming, by no means represent the evil in its 
whole extent. The expences of the army and navy, the civil list, 
and the sums annually appropriated to the sinking fund, must be 
added to the account before an accurate idea can be formed on this 
subject. Supposing, therefore, that hostilities were to cease with the 


present year, the whole expenditure of this country will be nearly as 
follows : 


* Interest of the funded debt, including expences of 
management, and the addition of 1/. per cent. on the 


capital borrowed since the year 1793 - £-15,596,665 
Average peace establishment of the army and navy for 
seven years before the present war - - 5,151,183 


Additional peace-establishment arising from an increase 

in the half-pay list, barracks, foreign settlements, 

&ec. which I am satisfied is below the truth - 500,000 
Interest on the unfunded debt, including the sum 

which must be raised for the unprovided services of 

the year, and for winding up the accounts of the : 

war (page 50) - - - 2,638,839 
Civil list - - - - . - 900,000 
Sums annually appropriated for the sinking fund - 1,200,000 





£,-25,986,687 
‘if 





‘ * In these statements I have not included the Emperor’s loan, 
which would have swelled the amount to more than 444 millions. 


8 After 
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¢ If such be the sum which must be raised by taxes from the peo- 
ple of this country, it will naturally be asked, “ to what sum do the 
present impositions amount, and —- to what further extent 
must taxation yet proceed before a sufficient provision shall be made 
for the public exigencies?’ In answer to these inquiries, the follow- 
ing account of the revenue will afford ample, though perhaps not 
very consoling information. 


Nett produce of the taxes imposed priorto £- 
January 1791, for one year, ending the 
sth January 1797, - - 12,958,439 


Difference in the produce of the duties upon 
British spirits in the last year, and their 
average produce in the three preceding 
years, in consequence of stopping the 





distilleries, - - - 602,659 

Bounties allowed on corn imported in the 
year 1796 - - . 573.418 
Bounties for raising seamen in ditto, - 23,649 
14,158,165 


Deduct the increase in the produce of the 

duties upon beer in the last year above 

their average produce in the three pre- 

ceding years, in consequence of lessening 

the consumption of British spirits, 196,683 
Produce of all the taxes which have been imposed in 1793, 

1794, and 1795, in one year, ending the 5th of Ja- | 

nuary 1797, - - - 2,408,476 
Taxes imposed in the years 1796 and 1797, supposing 

them to produce the full sums at which they were esti- 





13,961,482 


mated, z = : . 39724,000: 
Land and malt tax, estimated by the commissioners of 
public accqunts to produce on an average annually, 2,558,000 





Whole amount of the revenue, - £.22,651,958 
Deducting this sum from 25,986,687 /. a deficiency of 3,334,729 /. 


will remain to be made up by new taxes, in order to render the na- 
tional income equal to the expenditure.’ 

Bet the stoppage of the Bank is not considered by Mr. M. as 
a mere temporary calamity. 

‘ The conduct of the Bank Directors, (he observes, page 65,) in 
surrendering their trust into the hands of the Minister, the sacred ties, 





After deducting, therefore, all the stock which in the course of the 
last ten years has been purchased by the commissioners, the national 
debt, at the end of this year, will exceed 400’ millions of guineas. 
But it is of very little consequence whether this debt exceed 400 mil- 
lions of guincas or 400 millions of pounds. Ineither case, I am afraid 
that it is equally impossible for the nation to support it.’ 
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by which credit has hitherto been maintained, are broken, and the 
holder of a Bank-note has no other security for: the payment of it 
than the Minister’s not having judged it expedient in the mean time 
to apply the money to the public services. - If the wound-which has 
been given to public credit by these injudicious proceedings be not 
fatal, it will, indeed, be fortunate for this country; that it should 
ever be perfectly healed, I am satisfied is impossible. The histories 
of other countries in similar circumstances afford no instance tg en- 
courage our hopes. Wherever government has interfered with pri- 
vate banks, and made their credit administer to the wants and extra- 
vagance of the state, the consequences have been invariably the same. 
A mass of fictitious wealth has been accumulated, and the nation has 
appearcd, for a season, to rise in splendor as its debts have increased. 

But the government, possessed of such an easy method of providing 
for the public exigencies, has set no bounds to profusion ; its paper 
securities, therefore, have necessarily multiplied until their amount, 
exceeding the specie beyond all reasonable proportion, has unavoid- 
ably produced their depreciation, while the Bank, having been lured 
by a high interest to issue their notes in immense quantities upon these 
securities, become straitened for cash, their solvency, in consequence, 
begins to be suspected, the slightest alarm pours in their paper from 
all quarters, government interposes its authority, and the very mea- 
sures which have hitherto been employed to prevent a bankruptcy, 
have always proved the infallible means of producing it. This was 
particularly the case with regard to the Mississippi company at Paris, 
in 1720. By the assistance of their paper currency, the French na- 
tion, in that period, assumed a splendor unknown in former times. 
Commerce flourished, luxury prevailed, riches appeared to accumu- 
late, and the company, by cuntinuing to issue their notes in still 
greater abundance, or, in other words, to multiply their. cirewlating 
medium, seemed only to produce the effect of increasing the wealth 
and prosperity of the kingdom. No bounds, therefore, were set to 
their fictitious coinage, till at last it was carried to such an extent, 
that they had issued 1600 millions of livres in paper on government 
securities, and 6co millions on their own *. ‘The mass now became 
too unwieldy for circulation. The Duke of Orleans, who was then 
regent, being desirous of applying a remedy to the evil, interposed 
the authority of government, and, in order that the paper might bear 
a nearer proportion to the quantity of specie, an arrét was issued to 
diminish its value to one half its denomination. In an instant it was 
-reduced in the public opinion to xothing; and as Sir James Steuart 
observes, “* a person might have starved the next day with one hun- 
dred, millions of paper in his pocket .” 

_ © Inthe year 1788, Paris affords a similar instance of folly and 
misfortune (although in a much more limited degree) in the fate of 
the Caisse d’Escompte. Were again we perceive the necessities of the 
state obliging it to have recourse to the credit of a private company. 





* * Amounting in the whole to more than g6,000,000/, sterling. 
‘ + Political QEconomy, part il. book iy. chap. xxxi,’ 


Rev. June, 1797. P In 
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In consequence of having advanced immense sums to government, 
and of the increasing demands from the same quarter, the affairs of 
this company were involved in such difficulties as to render them the 
object of suspicion. Their paper, therefore, became depreciated, 
and the ardent desire of converting it into specie, produced such a 
concourse of people at the Caisse d’Escompte, as to induce the Arch- 
bishop of Toulouse (who was then minister) to issue an arrét de sur- 
séance *, empowering them to refuse payment of their notes in money, 
and to discharge them with drafts and bills of exchange of a short 
date; at the same time forbidding all suits for the amount of any bills 
of exchange, the payment of which had been tendered in these notes. 
This operation of finance was at first applauded, as a wise precaution 
against the effects of unfounded and precipitate fear. The Bank 
now continued and even enlarged its discounts. The commerce of 
Paris, which was stated to have increased so much as to want a circu- 
lating medium +, was, for a moment, assisted in its speculation ; but 
the face of things was soon changed, and it is well known, that the 
measures which were intended for the preservation, terminated, as 
usual, in the ruin of public credit. Several instances of the same 
kind might be added from the histories of the banks in America, 
Spain, and other countries.’— 

‘ The report of the finances of the Bank has been formed in such 
a manner as to impress the public with a much too favourable 
opinion of them. According to that very concise account, their 
assets, [not] including 11,686,800/. saidto be due to [from] go- 
vernment, are made to amount to 17,597,280/. and their debts only 
to 13,770,390. ; sothat it may be inferred from hence that they are 
possessed of a surplus, after discharging every demand, of fficen mil- 
lions and a half. As far as relates to their creditors, the affairs of 
the Bank, when all that is due shall have been paid to them, may be 
considered as perfectly secure ; but as to the proprietors, they have no 
such consolation, as will appear from the following statement : 





‘ * The nature of this order will be better understood by observ- 
ing, that the French nobility, when pressed by their creditors, very 
often obtained from the Court an arrét de surséame, to enable them 
to postpone the payment of their debts. 

‘ + The ridiculous cant of an increasing trade’s wanting a circa- 
lating medium was, I believe, first promulgated on this occasion, and 
it has since been brought over into this country, together with other 
principles of political economy equally novel and absurd, by some of 
the very persons who introduced them at Paris. 'The measures also 
which are now taken in regard to the Bank of England are so like to 
those which were taken on the stoppage of the Caisse d’ Escompte, that 
they all appear (excepting indeed in the circumstance of the French - 
minister’s having: been dismissed from his place on the occasion) to be 
either copied from them, or suggested by the same advisers.’ | 
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¢ Banx Account on the 25th of February 1797- 





Debtor. Creditor. 
Le £. 

Outstanding debts, in- Cash lent to govern- 

cluding 84 millions ment ° - 9964413 

nearly for Bank Other assets, includ- 

notes, about two ing one million ad- 

millions for depo- vanced on the new 

sits of their difer- loan, money due 

ent customers as a from the East In- 

banking company, dia Company, bills 

unpaid dividends, discounted, build- 

&e. &c. 13,770,390 ings, &c. - 7,632,867 
Stock due to the pro- — 

prietors, supposing 179597s280 


them to be paid at 
par, + = 11,686,800 11,686,800/. stock 
--— inthe three per cents. 


2524579190 at 50. 5843,400 











23,440,680 
Deficiency 2,016,510 


—— 


251457,190 








‘ Hence it is evident that on a capital of 11,686,800/. * there is a 
deficiency of more than two millions ; or, in other words, that sup- 
posing the stock of each proprietor to be rated only at par, there 
will not be sufficient to pay him in the proportion of seventeen shil- 
lings in the pound.’ — 

‘ The fictitious coinage of paper, by enabling the Minister to in- 
crease the public expence, and the merchant to overtrade his capital, 
has given the nation a very false appearance of wealth and magnifi- 
cence. But the bubble has swollen till it has burst, and we are now 
brought to the edge of a tremendous gulf, from which the utmost exer- 
tions of virtue and wisdom can hardly save us. I wish it were possible 
to perceive more evident traces of either in the measures which are now 
pursuing, and that the gloomy prospect which depresses every friend 
to his country were cheered with one ray, to announce the approach 
of those more auspicious times, when our commerce, no longer em- 
ployed as the instrument of war, shall serve to extend our Friendly 
and beneficial intercourse with mankind ; and when our credit, esta- 


blished on its firmest foundation, peace, ceconomy, and liberty, shall” 


secure to Great Britain that dignified respect and honour which shall 
place her among the most envied nations of the world.’ 


ee 











‘ * I believe, that though the Bank stock is 11,686,800/. the 
company divides only on ¥3,780,000/. or thereabouts. This will 
make some difference in favour of the a but not nearly to a 


sufficient amount to pay them taventy shillings in the pound even wher 
their stock is valued only at par.’ ) 
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24 Ouscley’s Oriental Collections. 


We shal} not add any observations on these statements, bat 
leave them to make their own impression on the reader. W 
ork..n 3 





Art. XVI. The Oriental Collections for Fanuary, February, and 
March 1797. 4to. pp. 92. 12s. 6d. Boards. Harding. £797. 
Py HE desion of this miscellaneous publication is to promote 
4 and facilitate the study of Oriental literature ; and if the 
editor’s plan should prove successful, four numbers will appear 
annually and consttute a volume. It is proposed to illustrate 
the political events of Asia by extracts from her most cele- 
brated historians ; the poetry, by selections from her most 
classical productions; the natural history, by drawings and 
descriptions 3 the antiquities, by essays, inscriptions, and me- 
dals; the geography, by maps; and the music, by occasional 
specimens: while, tor the benefit of the student of eastern 
languages, the translattons will bé accompanied with the ori- 
ginal text. So comprehensive a plan obviously involves consi- 
derable expence, and requires much labour to execute it with 
success: but the difficulty of procuring the Arabic (inaccu- 
rately called the Oriental) type was an unforeseen obstacle, 
which Major Ouseley, the editor, is now employed in remoy- 
ing, by preparing a new set, of the ‘Talic character ; which, if 
we may judge from the specimen herve given, will add greatly 
to the elegance of the subsequent numbers. ‘These circum 
stances, combined with the hmited circulation whieh such a 
publication is likely to command in Great Britain, unavoidably 
occasions its being sold at (as many will think) a high price ; 
and this consideration renders it doubly incumbent on the edi- 
tor, as a duty to his readers, and for the interest of his work, 
carefully to exclude every communication which he may re- 
ceive, that is of a frivolous or uninteresting nature; and to 
admit only such as may be perused with pleasure by the man 

of taste, or with satisfaction by the general scholar. 

At the commencement of this undertaking, by which the 
most cclebrated produetiozs of the Oriental muses will gra- 
dually be transplanted into our native soil, we think it proper 
to state our opinion of the manner in whieh translations from 
the eastern languages ought to be executed ; and that opinion 
is, that they should be performed as literally as the idiom of 
the English tongue will permit. The Historians of Asia have 
been justly censured for the false taste displayed in their writ- 
ines: the rhetorical figures which emblazon their pages form 
an assemblage little suited to the sober dignity of history: yet 
the English reader will naturally desire to know how the principal 
authors of the East thought and wrote, and will be a 
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ed if he should find a Tacitus or a Livy, when he expected 
sn Abul Faraj or an Abul Fazil. The same diffuse style by 
no means pervades the compositions of their Poets. With them, 
hyperbole is common, but amplification is rare; their concep - 
tions are frequently gigantic, but their words are few; and 
the energy which results from brevity and simplicity of ex- 
pression peculiarly distinguishes their classic writers, and ought 
sedulously to be preserved in the copy. Our readers will find 
eccasion to apply these remarks in the prosecution of our 
analysis. 

The first paper in the collection before us is written by the 
Rev. Mr. Hindley, and contains a biographic sketch of the poet 
surnamed Motanabbi, on account of his pretensions to divine 
inspiration. Asa specimen of Mr. I1.’s style in prose and in 
poetry, we present our readers with the commencement of his 
sketch, and with a part of his two translations, 


¢ Abu’l Taieb Ahmed Ebnol Hosain, better known in Europe by 
his name of Motanabbi, is universally celebrated as one of the most 
original and sublime of eastern poets. If we may credit the autho- 
rities of M. D’Herbelot, his abilities, at a very early age, were both 
powerful and brilliant ; so brilliant, indeed, that Abu Teman was 
the only luminary in the poetic hemisphere uneclipsed by their splen- 
dour. 

* But this encomium is not general amongst the Arabian critics*, 
The elegant and profound Al Mokri, in a most esteemed and cu- 
rious work on general criticism, took considerable pains to ascer- 
tain the various degrees of merit of the more select Arabian poets. 
With him Abu’ Taieb ranks only fourth in the second class of the 
modern age, his name being immediately preceded by those of Hobeib, 
Bahteri, and Al Rumi; , Hasan being alone selected as capable of 
wielding the sceptre of immortality. 

* Bat when such is the assemblage of excellence, it is of little con- 
sequence who sh 'l wear the distinguishing laurel. It will be suffi- 
cient for us to know, that in whatever country the Arabic language 
has been studied with the greatest success, there the poems of Abu’ 
Taich have gained the most unequivocal popularity. For full eight 
hundred years they have becn the ceaseless amusement of the learned, 
and the admiration of the elegant, throughout the vast and once 
highly cultivated realms of Asia. Nay, at this moment, it is by no 
means improbable that they may be the subjects of applauded and 
animated recitation inghe crowded Caravansera, and in the tent of 
the Bedouin. And much may we congratulate ourselves that our 
libraries contain excellent copies of these and many other precious 
germs ef departed ‘genius, which only want the protecting heat of 
patronage, and the cultivating hand of taste, to bloom anew in our 
European conservatories, and to delight and adorn posterity.’ 





* Quere, how is this reconcileable with the universality of his 


fame above-mentioned? Rev. - 
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Respecting this passage, we shall only remark that Mr, 
Hindley is no ‘unsuccessful imitator of that species of style 
which is named by the Persians ‘* Rungeen,” or colored. 
Two poems of Motanabbi conclude his paper; and, that we 
may not be accused of invidious selection, we present our 
readers with the commencing couplets of each, literally trans- 
lated, venturing to add the English verses into which we would 
have rendered them, and then giving Mr. Hindley’s transla- 
tion, as amplified into six lines. ‘The first is on the sickness of 
the celebrated Sultan Saifeddowla; the latter on his recovery. 


1st. “ When Saifeddowla sickens, the world languishes; with - 
him, valour and pure beneficence decline.” 


This we would have rendered in a single couplet, thus : 


“¢ With Saif, the world declining lies, 

With Saif, each fainting virtue dies.” 
Mr. Hindley’s translation is as follows : 

¢ As deadly pale my hero lies, 

And sickness feasts her jaundic’d eyes, 

Nature the dire contagion feels ; 

The peopled earth convulsive reels— 

On valour prey consuming fires, 


And liberality expires.’ 


We would here submit to Mr Hindley the question, whether 
his verses may with any propricty be termed a free translation, 
or any translation at all? The pallid hue of a hero, Nature 
feeling a contagion, the earth reeling, and fires preying on va- 
Jor, form a series of imagery (whether beautiful, or otherwise, 
is another matter) of which we can discern no prototype in 
the original ) 

The second poem, on the recovery of the patron of Mota- 
nabbi, is addressed to him, and thus begins: 


¢¢ Glory and Beneficence revive with thee ; Affliction flies hence to 
thy foes.” 


This we should translate thus: 


$* Glory revives! Bounty again 

Feels all her force with thine return. 
Affliction flies this smiling plain, 

And calls thy distant foes to mourn.” 


Mr. Hindley thus renders the passage : 


‘ He breaths—he lives—the dormant Acat 
Of life renews its feverish beat } 
lory her warlike air resumes, 
Waves in the breeze her glittering plumes, 
And far away to hostile lands 
Abash’d retire Afiliction’s bands.’ 
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‘The space which we have allotted to the first paper of this 
work must prevent us from bestowing much attention on 
the subsequent communications ; which, indeed, are too mis- 
cellaneous, and many of them too short, to admit or to require 
comments on each.—We find an amusing (though too digres- 
sive) account of a journey to Hyderabad, where the descendants 
of Asof Jah still maintain a splendid court, on the revenue of a 
declining state.—A sonnet of the elegant Sadi is, on the whole, 
well translated ; though we think that the writer has not suffh- 
ciently adverted to the beautiful nazveté of the original. We 
give the two concluding stanzas : 

¢ Yet I have past whole nights in sighs, 
Condemn’d the absent fair to mourn ; 


But she appears, and Sorrow flies ; 
And Pleasure smiles at her return. 


¢ And when in Memory’s view I place 
The pangs that bade me then complain, 
More vast I feel the present diss, 
Contrasted with the former pain.’ 
This might have been rendered, with more simplicity, in the 
same number of lines as in the original, thus: 
¢ How oft, when far from her I lov’d, 
I’ve wept my sleepless nights away! 
The anguish, Sadi, thou hast prov’d, 
Augments the raptures of to day.’ 
The name of the poet should by no means be omitted in the 
last couplet, as this peculiarity distinguishes the Ghazel from 
every other composition. 

An extract from a devotional treatise in Turkish exhibits the 
opinions entertained, by the Moslems, of the divine mission 
and prophetic character of our Saviour. This is followed by 
some remarks on the collation of various manuscripts, in which 
we do not perceive any thing sufficiently interesting to entitle 
it to a place in this collection ;—an observation that we would 
also apply to a paper on the orthography of Baghdad, in Eng- 
lish characters.—A relation of the conquest of Zoos, (pro- 
bably Rhodes,) by Moavia, displays at once the ignorance and 
the zeal of the new sectaries; and, in a subsequent paper on 
Indian music, we find an explanation of their gamut, and some 
information relative to their Raugs and Raugonis,—these ele- 
gant personifications of their musical modes,—embellished with 
corresponding attributes. 

We entertain no doubt of this work proving eminently cal- 
culated to gratify the curious: for, though its plan and execu- 
tion are both susceptible of emendations, the specimen before 
us will justify a hope that the improvements, to which we al- 
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Jude, will suggest themselves in the progress of the undertake 
ing. It may then become as perfect in the execution as it is 


arduous in the design, and honorable to him who prosecutes 
and to those who patronize it. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JUNE, 1797. 


CLASSICS, EDUCATION, &*. 


Art. 17. Biwvog x21 Mooyou ta Asnpove. IMlustrabat et emendabat Gil- 
bertus Wakefield. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Boards. Kearsley. 


rus is a very neat and correct edition of two of the sweetest bards 

of Greece. Mr. Wakefield has, in general, followed the editions 
of Heskin, Brunck, and Valckenaer, but he has inserted several of his 
own conjectural emendations. The type, though small, is beautiful, 
and divested of all the trappings of accents. To this omission, many 
will doubtless object ; and their objections were foreseen, and are thus 
obviated by Mr.W. We give his own words, as they cannot be 
easily translated, without losing some of their force. 
‘ Si quis omissos mihi graves, quos vocant, accentus, acutos, 
et circumflexos, emirabitur aut indignabitur ; et se in illis commoditates 
guasdam  molestiis a Hy ge compensaturas perspicere confidit ; non 
is sum, qut reformidem in hoc stadium descendere concertaturus. Hi ta- 
min sibt caveant, ne frivolam gloriolam velint false scientie captare ; et 
ineptiis patrocinentur, quo minus ineptiis diuturnam operam impendisse vide- 
antur: nam, ut rhetoris prudentissimi verbis utar, *‘ inculcatas pueris per- 
suasiones’” (et eas in primis, qua reconditioris eruditionis specie blandiuntur } 
<‘ non facilé mutaveris ; quia nemo non didicisse nate 9 quam discere.” 
Ex defensionibus Fosteri Primattique, ingeniosis utique et eruditis, nibil 
colligo, nist quod controversia de accentibus, si solidam spectes utilitatem, 
mera sit grammaticorum questio; de qua laboriosius agitantibus non melius 
responsum dederis, quam carmine Catulliano: 

Turpe est dificiles habere nugas, 
Et stultus labor est ineptiarum 


Quantopere dolendum est vobis, doctorum chori! Latinam linguam his 
delictis, melle quovis dulcioribus, carere | 


We entirely concur in sentiment with Mr. W. and we wish to see 
all the Greek Classics appear in the same character as that which is 
here used. 

To the text, which consists only of 33 pages, Mr. W. has added 
large animadversions, constituting more than two thirds of the volume. 
They are replete with illustrative erudition, and breathe, throughout, 
the penetrating and ardent spirit of the author. 

On the whole, we must here repeat what we have already more 
than once said, or hinted: Mr. W. is a sagacious critic, but too bold 
an emendator ; for he often rejects good readings, merely because he 
thinks he has found better ; and this is a privilege which, in our opt- 
nion, no editor has a right to enjoy. | 
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Art. 18. 4 New Philosophical Grammar of the French Tongue, com- 
pared with the English ; with an Introduction, containing a Dis. 
course on the Origin of Languages, Writing, Religious and Civil 
Laws, established among all Nations; and the Explanation of a 
Method for teaching and learning Languages, in 40 Lessons, By 
the Dowager Marquise de Pons de Faulxcon, a French Emigrant 
Lady. 4to. Nos. I. and II. 1s. 6d. each. All Booksellers, 
1797. alicia 
These two numbers contain a preliminary discourse to an intended 

philosophical grammar of the French tongue. We suppose that they 

are published apart to invite subscription : but it is impossible to judge 
from them of the merit of the work. The French text is printed on 
one side, and an English translation on the other. This last should 
have been corrected by a native of the country. The work will be 


completed in twelve numbers. Tay. 
ee 


Art. 19. Une Semaine @une Maison d’Education de Londres ; i. 
A Week in a London School: containing Lectures drawn from the 
Incas of Marmontel; Entertaining Stories; and Dialogues be- 
tween the Writer and her Pupils; adapted gradually to improve 
the Heart, the Genius, and the Understanding. By a Lady of 
Rank. 12mo. pp. 326. 3s. 6d. Boards. Elmsley and Brem- 
ner. 1797- 

Our French guests have at Ieast rendered this country one service, 
in return for the hospitality which we have shewn to them: they have 
increased our number of useful books for learning the French lan. 
guage. This publication is entitled to a place among the more judi- 
cious of these productions. The work of Marmontel furnishes ex. 
cellent materials for a school-book ; and the additional matter does 
no discredit to the author’s talents. 


Art. 20. Instructions for the Education of a Daughter; translated 
from the French of the Author of Telemachus. 12mo. pp- 110. 
Robinsons. 1797. 
Every thing from the pen of the amiable Fenelon must have been 

worth translating. His mind was richly stored with knowlege, and 

his heart was still more richly fraught with benevolence. On so im- 

portant a subject as that of female education, he could not write an 

uninteresting book. Yet opinions and tastes have undergone such 
changes since his time, particularly on this subject, that the present work 
will be less admired, and perhaps less useful, now, than when it was 
first written. Good mothers, who are anxious for the improvement 
and happiness of their daughters, may, however, gather useful 
hints from it; and they will have no reason to be dissatisfied with 
the translator, for the manner in which he has performed his part. 

Those passages which related to the peculiarities of the Romish 

church are omitted.—The former translation, as we are informed by 

an advertisement here prefixed, was published by Dr. Hicks, in 1707, 


LAW. EK, 


Art. 21. The Trial of Fohn Smith, Bookseller, of Portsmouth-street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Before Lord Kenyon, in the Court of 


King’s 
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King’s Bench, Westminster, December 6, 1796. For selling a 

Work intitled, “ 4 Summary of the Duties of Citizenship.’ 8vo, 

1s. Sold by Mrs. Smith, (the Wife of John Smith,) in Ports- 

mouth-street, as above. 

The indictment was for sedition ; the sentcnce, ‘ imprisonment, and 
hard labour in the house of correction, Clerkenwell, for two years, 
and roool. on his own recognizance, for his good behaviour for five 
years.’—The trial appears to be fairly published,—for the benefit of 
the unfortunate bookseller’s wife and children. Particulars of the 
severity of Smith’s punishment are added, in order to excite the com- 
passion of the public :—in which intention the editor would, perhaps, 
have better succeeded, had he forborne his invectives against that go- 
vernment and administration, in the behalf of which the defendant is 
now suffering the penalty of the law. 


Art. 22. Reflections on the Advantages and Disadvantages attending 
Commissions of Bankruptcy ; clearly pointing out when they may be 
beneficial or prejudicial to Creditors; and when they are benefi- 
cial or hurtful to the unfortunate Bankrupt. A Work calculated 
for the Perusal and serious Attention of every Merchant, Trades- 
man, or monied Man in the Kingdom. 8vo. pp. 43. 28. Boag. 
We have read this pamphlet, but we cannot say that its contents, 

which consist only of bitter declamations against attornies, and a few 

scattered hints taken from Cooke’s Bankrupt Laws, at all justify the 
high expectations which the author had formed of his performance, 


and has expressed in his title-page. S.R 


HIsToORY, €&e. 


Art. 23. Geographical Illustrations of Scottish History, containing the 


Names of Places mentioned in Chronicles, Histories, Records, &c. 
with Corrections of the corrupted Names, and Explanations of the 
difficult and disputed Points, in the historical Geography of Scot- 
land: the Names being alphabetically arranged, with References 
to their Position in the Historical Map of Scotland, which accom- 


panies this Work: Together with a compendious Chronology of 


the Battles to the Year 1603: collected from the best Authorities, 

historical and geographical. By David Macpherson. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

sewed. Nicol, &c. 

The above copious title sufficiently explains the design of this small 
work ; and it is only necessary to add that the divisions of the country, 
and the orthography of the names, in the map, are adapted to the 
end of the 14th century ; a period nearly contemporary with that of 
the best early historians of Scotland; being a few years later than 
Barber and Fordun, and a few years earlier than the famous Chronicle 
of Wintown. Considered as an auxiliary to the perusal of such 
works, Mr. Macpherson’s performance is not without its use. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 24. Santa Maria; or the mysterious Pregnancy ; a Romance 
By J. Fox. 12zmo. 3 Vols. 10s. 6d. sewed. Kearsley. 

A very poor and evident imitation of the style and character of 

Mrs. Radcliffe’s romances. Here are wonders that excite no surprise; 

horrors 
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horrors which are destitute of interest ; and a pompous phraseology 


that only betrays the barrenness of the sentiments. A , AL ; 


Art. 25. The Inquisition. 2 Vols. small 8vo. 6s. sewed. Vernor 
and Hood. 

To those who make a general practice of novel reading, we may 
recommend these volu:nes, for they might easily have worse of the 
kind. Those, however, who occasionally peruse works of fiction as 
a recre ition from severer studies, will be but little satisfied with this. 
The merely fictitious part is not destitute of fancy: but to just and 
accurate discrimination of character, and to all the higher qualities of 
the novel, the work before us has very small pretensions. 


MECHANICS, &e. 


Art. 26. Experimental Enquiry concerning the natural Powers of 
Wind and Water to turn Mills and other Machines, depending on a cir- 
cular Motion ; and an Experimental Examination of the Quantity 
and Proportion of Mechanic Power, necessary to be employed in 

iving different Degrees of Velocity to heavy Bodies from a State of 

Rest. Also new Fundamental Experiments upon the Collision of 

Bodies. With five Plates of Machines. By the late Mr. John 

Smeaton, F.R.S. 8vo. 4s. 6d. Boards. ‘Taylor. 

The several treatises here collected into one volume were published 
in the 51st, 66th, and 72d volumes of the Philosophical Transactions; 
and an account was given of them in the 23d, 57th, and 69th vo- 
lumes of the M.R. As they relate to subjects that are interesting 
to the practical mechanic, and derive singular value from the esta- 
blished reputation of the author, the re-publication of them in the pre- 
sent form will be acceptable to many persons, who have no opportu- 
nity of referring to the volumes of the Transactions in which they 


first ed. 
rst appear Re.s. 


POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art.27. The War of the Giants ; by an Admirer of Thomas Stern- 
hold and John Hopkins. To which is added a Dialogue between 
John Bull and one of his Friends. With Notes. 4to. 2s, 
Johnson. 1797. 

We have here a right pithy and delectable poeme in celebration of the 
war between the allied powers [the giants of Europe] and the repub- 
licans of France. ‘The work is humbly conceived in ¢ strains Stern- 
holdian,’ and is equally worthy with those divine prototypes, of being 
«¢ sung or said in all churches and chapels within the realm of Eng- 
jand, dominion of Wales, and town of Berwick upon Tweed ; fe 
the godly solace and comfort of the people : laying apart all ungodly 
songs and ballads.””——The present admirer of Messrs. the truly admi- 
rable doers of the Psalms is not, however, like his pious and duteous 
precursors, so loyally attached to the righteous princes of the earth, 
as to be incapable of discerning their errors, or marking their mis- 
deeds; and, accordingly, we find him far from espousing implicitly 
the cause of the giants. The following verses will, in some meas 
sure, signify unto us by what spirit his ee is inspired : 


‘ None 


De 
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* None of their measures prosper’d well, 
From post to post they’re driven, 
Yet were they not asham’d to call 
Their cause the cause of Heav’n! 





‘¢ But it perplex’d well-meaning men, 
And humbled pious pride, 
To see how oft the wind and rain 
Were on the wicked side !’— 


~ Inthe dialogue between John Bull and his friend, the poet taketh 
a large stride indeed! and attempteth the manner of Pope’s Satires : 
but herein we deem him not 1" so successful as when he keep- 


eth in view the eeing and ayeing Bards of other times. : 


Art. 28. Prison Amusements, and other Trifles: principally written 
during nine Months of Confinement in the Castle of York. By 
Paul Positive. Small8vo. pp.200. 4s. Boards. Johnson. 1797. 
These Trifles, as the author modestly calls them, have consider- 

able merit ; for the poetry is natural, elegant, and in some instances 

affecting. The following, we think, will induce the reader to wish 


for an acquaintance with the other poetical pieces contained in this 
little volume : 


« Verses to a Robin Redbreast who visits the windows of my prison every 
day. 
‘ Welcome, pretty little stranger ! 
Welcome to my lone retreat ! 
Here, secure from every danger, 
Hop about, and chirp, and eat. 
Robin! how I envy thee, 
Happy child of liberty! 


‘ Now though tyrant Winter howling 
Shakes the world with tempests round ; 
Heaven above with vapours scowling, 
Frost imprisons all the ground ;— 
Robin! what are these to thee? 
Thou art blest with liberty. 
¢ Though yon fair majestic river * 
Mourns in solid icy chains ; 
Though yon flocks and cattle shiver, 
On the desolated plains. 
Robin, thou art gay and free, 
Happy in thy liberty. 
¢ Hunger never shall distress thee, 
While my cates one crumb afford ; 
Colds nor cramps shall ne’er oppress thee ; 
Come and share my humble board. 
Robin ! come and live with me, 
Live—yet still at liberty. : " 
* The Ouse. 7 
9 ¢ Soon 
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© Soon shall spring, in smiles and blushes, 
Steal upon the blooming year ; 
Then, amid th’ enamour’d bushes, 
Thy sweet song shall warble clear ;— 
Then shall I too, join’d with thee, 
Swell the hymn of liberty. 


¢ Should some rough unfeeling Dobbin, 
In this iron-hearted age, 
Seize thee on thy nest, my Robin! 
And confine thee in a cage ; 
Then, poor Robin! think of me, 
Think—and sigh for liberty ;— 
¢ Liberty, the brightest jewel 
In the crown of earthly joys! 
All sensations else are wd 
All delights besides are toys. 
None but captives—such as me— 
Know the worth of liberty.’ 


In the last line but one, me is improperly substituted for 7; as the 
construction of the sentence requires that the pronoun personal 
should be in the nominative case. 

In his preface, the author informs us that he is very young: we 
may therefore form just hopes of improvement, as his taste is simple 
and unaffected, and very unlike some fine writers of poetry in the pre- 
sent age. He promises a more voluminous work, should this small] 
volume meet with public approbation. We advise him to endeavour 
to attain an early habit of fastidious correction, that his natural 
powers may sustain no drawback of applause on account of violations 
of artificial rules. 


Art. 29. A Cure for the Heart-ache; a Comedy, in five Acts, as 
performed at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. By Thomas 
Morton, Esq. 8vo. 2s. Longman. 1797. 

The wit of our modern comedies consists for the most part of gri- 
mace, and even those which are the best attended are indebted for 
their success rather to a favourite actor than to their own merits. 
Of these puny productions, the term of whose existence is restricted 
to one or at most two winters, the present is not one of the worst 
that we have lately seen. ‘T'o give an analysis of it would be beneath 
the dignity of criticism: but, for the entertainment of our readers, 
and by way of sample of the piece, we select the following extract : 


© Enter FRANK. 

¢ Frank. How do you do, sur? rs 

¢ Vortex. What! interrupted again!—Approach, don’t be afraid. 

¢ Frank. Lord, sur, I bean’t - why should I ?—I defies the 
devil and all his works. 

‘ Vortex. If this be what is called rough honesty, give me a little 
smooth-tongu’d roguery. I don’t know you, fellow! | 

‘ Frank. Ees, sur, you do—TI be’s Frank Oatland, 

* Vortex. Begone! I know nothing of you. 


© Frank. 





Smyth 
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¢ Frank. Ees, sur, you do—I’ve a bit of a sister call’d Jessy. 

* Vortex. Eh! ah! 

¢ Frank (aside). Dom um, he knaws me well enough now. 

¢ Vortex. Oh! very true—Frank Qatland, aye! Well, good 
Frank, how is Jessy? 

¢ Frank. Charming, sur! charming! 

¢ Vortex. Aye, that she is, lovely and charming, indeed! (aside).— 
And how are you, Frank? 

¢ Frank. 1 be’s charming too, sur! 

¢ Vortex. But why don’t Jessy visit my people here? I should be 
always happy to see her. 

¢ Frank. Should you, sur? Why, if I may be so bold as to ax, 
why, sur? 

¢ Vortex. Because—because—she is—a—farmer Oatland’s child. 

¢ Frank. So be I, sur. How comes it, then, that you never axes 
I to your balls and ostentations? I can dance twice as long as sister 
can. 

¢ Vortex. Cunning fellow this! —I must buy him. Well, Frank, 
what are your commands ? 

¢ Frank. Why, sur, Feyther do command you to lend him three 
hundred pounds—no, sur, I mean he supplicates. 

¢ Vortex. Three hundred pounds ! 

¢ Frank. Vil tell you, sur, all about it —You knaw, sur, Feyther, 
have been knuckled out of a most cruel sight of money by you at 
weagering and cards. 

¢ Vortex. By me, fellow! Do you think I associate with such 

tiles ? 

¢ Frank. Ecod, it was either you or t’other gentleman. 

¢ Vortex. 'T’other gentleman ! 

¢ Frank. 1 dan’t knaw which be which, not I.—There be two of 

ou. 
"7 Vortex. Two of us! 

‘ Frank. Ees;. there be youthat be one ;—and there be your 

entleman—he do make the pair. 

© Vortex. The pair!—And have I been buying a hundred thou- 
sand pounds worth of respect for this? Have I become a Member to 
pair off with my valet ? 

‘ Frank. Ecod, and a comical pair you be !—T’other gentleman 
be’s a tightish, conceated sort of a chap enough ;—but you be a lit- 
tle—he! he! (smothering a laugh ). 

Vortex. Upon my soul, this is very pleasant—You are quite free 
and easy. 

é i Quite, sur; quite. Feyther do tell I it be all the fa- 
shion. : 

© Vortex. He. does !—Ther you may tell Feyther, that if he has 
Jost his money at play, the winners won’t give him sixpence to save 
him from starving, and that be all the fashion.— By their distress the 
pretty Jessy will be more in my power, and then I can reinstate them 
in a farm upon terms (aside). Go, fellow! I shall not send your 
Father sixpence. 


* Fraukv The words I told um—the very words I told um.— 
Says 
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Says I— Feyther, he bean’t the man will gi’ thee a brass farthing. 
Dong it, he has’nt it here, says 1’? (laying his hand upon his heart). 

« Vortex. You said so, did you? 

‘ Frank. Ees—so you see, sur, what a desperate cute lad I be. 

© Vortex (aside). Vl set a trap for you, you dog—IT’ll have you 
in my power, however ; I’lldrop my purse—he’ll take it—and then— 
(drops his purse)—A pair of us! I'll lay you by the heels, desperate 
- eute as you are. Exit. 

‘ Frank. Poor Feyther, poor Sister, and poorI! Feyther will go 
broken-hearted, for sartain ;—and then, sister Jessy’s coming to la 
bour.—I can’t bear the thought on’t. Od dom thee! if I could but 
get hold of some of thy money, I’d teak care thee should not get it 
again—Eh! (sees the purse, walks round it ). Well, now, I declare 
that do look for all the world like a purse. How happy it would 
make poor Feyther and Sister! I conceates there wou’d be no harm 
just to touch it ;—(takes it up with caution; )—it be cruel tempting. 
‘Nobody do see I.—E wonder how it wou’d feel in my pocket (puts it 
with fear into his pocket). Wouns! how hot I be! Cruel warm to 
be sure. Who’s that? Nobody.—Oh! ]—l—l-u-d, lud! and I ha’ 
gotten such a desperate ague all of a sudden,—and my heart do kee 
j—jump—jumping.—I believe I be going to die (falls into a deel 
Eh!—Eh!—Mayhap it be this terrible purse. Dom thee, come 
out (throws it down.—After a pause) Ees, now I is better.—Dear 
me, quite an alterationn—My head doant spin about soa, and my 
heart do feel as light, and do so keep tittuping, tittuping, I can’t 
help crying. 

‘ Enter Vortex. 

‘ Vortex. Now I have him.— (Sees the purse). What, he has not 
stole it, tho’ his own Father’s in want !—Here’s a precious rascal for 

ou! 
“ Frank. Mr. Naboh, you have left your purse behind you (soé- 
bing) ; and you ought to be asheamed of yourself, so you ought, to 


eave a purse in a poor lad’s way, who has a Feyther and a Sister 
coming to starving. 


* Vortex. My purse! True; reach it me. 

‘ Frank. Noa, thank you for nothing.—I’ve had it in my hand 
once.—Ecod, if having other people’s money do make a man so hot, 
how desperate warm some folks mun be! 

‘ Vortex. Warm,—foolish fellow! (wiping his forehead, and fanning 
himself with his hat). Yugh! quite a Bengal day, I declare. 

‘ Frank. Od dang it! how their wicked heads mun spin round! 

‘ Vortexe Spin round! I never heard such a simpleton.—Spin, 
indeed! ha! ha! God bless my soul, I’m quite giddy! “Oh Lord! 
Oh dear me! Help! help! ; 


© Enter Bronze. 
© Bronze. What's the matter, sir? 
© Vortex. Only a little touch of my old complaint.—Send that fel. 
low away. (Bronze goes up to FRanx. | | 
‘ Frank. Oh, this be t’other gentleman. Sur, U ha’ gotten twenty- 
sx pound that Feyther lost to you at gamestering. 
* Bronze. Where is it? 


6 . © Frank. 
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© Frank. In my pocket. 

© Bronze. That’s lucky! give it me. 

‘ Frank. Gi’ it thee! Ees, dom thee, come out, and I'll gi’ it 
thee (clenching his fist ). 

¢ Vortex. Begone! 


¢ Frank. Gentlemen, I wish you both a good morning.—Enxit.’ A Ai 


Art. 30. <LEpitre a mon Pere, par le Chevalier T. I. D’Ordre. 8vo. 
pp-15- Chelsea, No. 28, Robinson’s-lane. 1797. 

The author of this little poem, which was written on the recover 
of his father from the small-pox, was induced to publish it by the 
encouragement of his subscribers, and by the assistance given to it by 
an English translation of considerable merit, executed by the Rev. 
Weeden Butler, M. A. ‘The lines are easy, and the sentiments con- 
tained in them do great credit to the writer’s sensibility. The fol- 
lowing extract may be acceptable to many readers, as it exhibits, in 
elegant and warm expressions, the filial piety and the innocent pas- 
sions of this youthful bard : 


* Pour plaire et pour fixer Lise a tout enpartage. 
Elle est jeune ; elle est belle ; elle est bonne ; elle est sage. 
On ne sauroit la voir un instant sans P aimer ; 

On ne peut la connoitre aussi sans Pestimer. 

En voyant ce portrait, tu vas dire, je gage, 

D’un amant, d'un poéte, ah! c'est bien le langage. 
Non; ma muse toujours chérit la vérité : 

Ce portrait si flatteur n’est point dutout flatté. 
Seule elle en doutera ; tel est sa modestie. 

Ah ! si tu connotssois comme elle est accomplice. 
Rarement a son pére on conte ses amours : 

Fe n'ai rien de caché pour Pauteur de mes jours. 
Lin qui pourraisje mizux placer ma confiance ? 


Toi, dont les tendres soins ont sauvé mon enfance.’ Smyhh. 


Art. 31. (An Essay on Man. By Alexander Pope, Esq. Anew * 
Edition. To which is prefixed A Critical Essay, by J. Aikin, 
M.D. small 8vo. 6s. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1796. 
In selecting a work from Mr. Pope, for the purpose of making a 

‘new edition with pictorial accompaniments, we may be allowed to 

‘wonder that the choice had not rather fallen on the Rape of the Lock, 

than on the Essay on Man; yet we are better pleased that Dr. Aikin 

should take the latter instead of the former as the subject of an 
essay. Combining in himself the two characters of a philosopher and 

a man of taste, he was peculiarly well qualified for a critical examina- 

~ ‘gion of the “ Essay on Man ;” and something was surely wanting to 

occupy the place of Dr. Warburton’s glosses on it; for, as Dr. A. 

observes, ¢ so much is the sense of the poct strained and warped by 

these processes of his commentator, that it is scarcely possible in 
many places to enter into his real meaning, without laying aside the 
commentator, and letting the text speak for itself.’ } 
After a neat analysis of Mr. Pope’s Essay, pointing ont its beau- 
ties and defects, Dr. A. thus sums up the result : 
‘ The reader will probably find himself at'a loss to deduce that ex- 
guisite chain of argumentation, that lucid method, which are with so 


much 
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much evident labour attempted to be traced out by the Right Rev. 
Commentator. He will rather discern a writer, made a system- 
builder by accident, but a poet by nature, taking up a grand and 
copious topic, well adapted im parts for the ope of his genius, but 
as a whole belonging to a very different class of composers. He will 
see him exhibiting a great variety of powers according to the exigen- 
cies of his subject; sometimes close, concise, nervous, and sententious ; 
sometimes copious, expansive, and brilliant ;—now enchanting by 
elegance and beauty, now commanding by dignity and sublimity. 
The work itself he will probably esteem as one of the noblest pro- 
ductions, not only of its author, but of English poetry ; and amidst 
all its defects, he will rejoice that the writer was induced to exercise 
his talents in a walk so new, and in many respects so well suited to 
them. In fine, if he does not choose to derive his ethical system from 
«* the Essay on Man,” he will again and again have recourse to it as 
a store-house of great and generous sentiments; and he will never 
rise from its perusal without feeling his mind animated with the love 
of virtue, and improved in benevolence towards his fellow-creatures, 
and piety towards his Creator,’ 

To the poet who takes a philosophic or ethical system as a subject 
for a poem, we should be inclined to say, Ornari res ipsa negat, con- 
tenta doceri: but Pope has adorned philosophy with ns of 
imagery, and has delighted the imagination while his professed object 
is to convey instruction, and to vindicate the ways of God to man. How 
could it ever have been made a question, whether Pope was a poet ! 

Four plates are given to embellish this elegant little volume. 


MEDICAL and CHEMICAL, &e. 


Art. 32. Epidemics, or General Observations on the Air and Diseases, 
from the Year 1740 to 1777 inclusive; and particular Ones from 
that Time to the beginning of 1795 ; containing a Description of 
some preparatory States; and of the Rise and Progress of a Pesti- 
lential Constitution. To which is prefixed a Preliminary Discourse 
on Sublime Science ; with Observations on the Author’s Writings 
on Divine Subjects. By J. Barker. 8vo. pp, 232. 5s. Printed 
at Birmingham. Longman, London. 

Our medical readers will, we believe, readily excuse us for passing 
over, in a work on Epidemics, a discourse on Sublime Science, and the. 
author’s observations on his own writings on Divine Subjects; nor 
need we apprehend that we shall displease the author himself by such 
an omission, since he is disposed to treat with contempt,the critical 
judgment exercised in ¢ modern reviews.’ We should, indeed, be 
inclined to indulge him with a total discharge from our court, did 
not such a pretension as that of giving a history of all epidemics, for 
a great number of years, require a little notice in behalf of those whose 
curiosity may be interested by it. 

Of Mr. Barker’s extent of reading, and of his candour, some idea 
may be formed from his assertion that, from the time of Hippocrates 
down to that of the publication of the present work, ‘ no good ob- 
servations have been made on the air and diseases arising from its state 
and temperature ;? and if he be at all acquainted with the names of 

Rev, Jung, 1797. Q- Sydenham, 
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Sydenham, Huxham, and numbers more who have adopted similar 
inquiries, he has kept such knowlege to himself, never having made 
any reference to their works. 

In an account of epidemics, calculated to throw light on this dif. 
ficult subject, and to improve medical practice, we should expect 
great accuracy of statement, full references to authoritics, and, above 
all, a freedom from pre-conceived hypotheses, and a rigorous care not 
to mix theoretical notions respecting cause with the description of 
effects. In all these points, it is not easy to conceive any work of 
the kind more defective than the present ; in which every thing is 
jumbled and confused, with few or no verifications of particular ob- 
servations, and a perpetual use of the language and reasoning of the 
old humoural pathology, in the midst of lamentations concerning the 
pride of system, and the propensity to new opinions. Pestilential 
Consiitution is the leading topic of the writer, without any attempt to 
give a precise idea of it, or to discriminate it from other morbid con- 
stitutions. ‘This, it seems, has been prevailing ever since 1778, and in 
such a progressive state, that it is wonderful that it has not long ag 
produced the real plague ; a disease which the author thinks Ie 
of being generated here without foreign infection. His argument om 
this occasion reminds us of that of honest Corporal Trim, respecting a 
seaport in the inland country of Bohemia :—* ‘There might have becn 
one if it had pleased God.”” Thus, says Mr. B. ¢ May not the plague 
take its rise, Task among Christians, by almighty power, in any cli- 
mate upon earth? Thus we see that the want of a dae degree of faith 

infallibly includes a want of knowledge.’ Were the converse of this 
proposition true, Mr. B.’s professional knowlege would be indisput- 


able. 


Art. 33. Mercury Star} Naked.—& Series of Letters addressed to 
Dr. Beddoes, strippiilg that poisonous Mineral of its Medical Pre- 
tensions; &c. By Isaac Swainson, Proprietor of the Vegetable 
S; yrup of De Velnos. Svo. 25. Rideway. 1797. 

We have lately seen (Rev. for Nov. 1796. p. 271.) an humour- 
ous writer unmasking Hermes. Mr. Swainson undertakes to strip 
him starf naked. By this example of encroachment on the cover- 
ings of a heathen god, we might fear lest some licentious wit should 
be led to make free with the goddesses, if our author had not abided 
by his resolution of exhibiting Mercury so as not to ¢ offend the delicacy 
of the times.’ 

Mr. Swainson in fact aims not at raillery. He labours, in sober 

sadness, to. prove ‘wo propositions .of general concern, and one that 
ts personal to the party whom he addresses. “’T'hese propositions are 
as follows: 

‘J. That Mercury ts not a remedy, and does not effect a cure 
in any of the disorders wherein it is administered. 

‘TL. That the principal of those disorders owe their celebrity, their 
establishment, and their increasing prevalence, to the use of mer- 
ury, and the conduct of interested medical classes in the use of it. 

‘iI. That, asa medical, inoral, and political reformer, it seems 
to be your duty 9 and your ae to commence your operations, 
wy the introduction of a Materia Medica wholly vegetable. 

* Qo 
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¢ On the first proposition,’ he proceeds, * I might address you as 
a man attached to demonstrative and philosophical proofs; and rect 
my argument on the uniform determinations of nature or of nature’s 
God, respecting the limits and uses of unorganized and organized 
productions, or those departments of the globe called its three king- 
doms. 

‘No modeof just reasoning, authorised by an enlightened experience, 
will warrant the conclusions against the general rule of nature, that 
vegetables affixed to the earth are to find their subsistence in health 
and their remedies in disease, in the bosom of that earth—and that 
animals detached from it, and endued with different organs, find 
their food and remedies, either in the vegetable or animal kingdom.’ 

Mr.S. pursues his general speculation at some length, and is led by 
it to fix a note of reprobation on the cwhole mineral kingdom! as abso- 
lutely noxious in all forms of disease. He afterward adduces in- 
stances of the pernicious operation of mercurials, and quotes, from 
various writers, testimonies of their inefficacy or bad effects. Some 
anecdotes, disreputable to members of the profession, are related ; 
and the author goes so far as to assert ‘ that the use of mercury ié 
continued in the general practice for venereal and scrofulous disorders; 
not from an opinion of its efficacy in the more sagacious practitioners, 
but generally from the penene furl emolument that occurs by its 
happy faculty (happy only to the practitioner) of making symptoms 
disappear, while it may give to the disease, in some new form, a full 
possession of the whole constitution.’ 

This, with more, laid down in forcible language, is well calculated 
to deter from mercury and the surgeon, | by a necessary conse- 
quence, to promote the sale of the Vegetable Syrup :—but, whether 
the general argument, founded on an assumed ‘rule of nature,’ be 
not a pure fetitio principii ; whether Mr. S. does not argue from the 
abuse of minerals against their use; whether there be an aBsOLUTE 
SPECIFIC in nature, and therefore it be any rational objection to the 
use of mercury that it does not reach a// cases ; whether the cause of 
humanity would not sustain an irreparable injury, if the public should 
listen to a man who, ‘in the crime and injury of using mereury,’ ven- 
tures to * involve the use of all eliaiil as medicines ;’—these are 
problems which we doubt whether the genuine medical philosopher 
would resolve altogether to the satisfaction of the author. It is, 
however, but justice to say that the pamphlet is composed with great 
urbanity, and with more address than any one which we remember to 
have read in recommendation of a secret medicine. 


- Bed...s. 


POLITICAL, &e. 
Art. 34. 4 Summary View of the Population of France, and of the 


British Empire; their Commerce, Force and actual Condition, 

fairly compared. By an unprejudiced Traveller, With an Ap- 

pendix, containing many new and interesting Anecdotes relative 

to the French Revolution. New Edition. 8vo. pp- 105. 

28. 6d. Kearsley. 179%. 

This pamphlet, we understand, is written by a gentleman who; since 
the year 1752, has passed ten years in France, and was détained there 
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as a national hostage during the greater part of the present war, 
He thinks that, at this time, ,‘ a fit occasion presents itself for ex- 
hibiting to public view a concise Statement of the Population of the 
principal Cities and Towns of the Two Empires; from which we 
may, in a great measure, deduce an estimate of their Comparative 
Strength, and properly meet the exaggerations and fanfaronnade of 
a government, which, without one fourth part of our Naval Power, 
now threatens a descent on these coasts, for the purpose of subjugat- 
ing (with as much facility as they have done the degenerate and 
nerveless race of Lombardy ) a people famed in battle, and spirited as 
themselves :—a people who actually count upwards of 300,000 dis- 
ciplined men serving in their fleets and armies, and whose /evée-en- 
masse would, no doubt, if fighting for their Properties, their Li- 
berty, and Religion, be inspired with an enthusiastic courage, at 
least equal to that which, through the course of this all-devastating 
Revolution, has been the chief boast and glory of the Republicans.’ 

Considering the purpose for which this tract is avowedly written, 
-we ought not implicitly to rely on the calculations which it con- 
tains; nor should the zeal of the author be forgotten, while we are 
estimating the credit that is due to his testimony. 

He gives the following comparative view of the population of the 
principal cities of France, Great Britain, and Ireland: 








FRANCE. G. BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
1ft Jan. 1ft July, 1 July, 
1789. 1796. 1796, 
*Paris - $50.coo == 600.coo]} London, with a niin 
Bourdeaux - 145.c00 == 115.000] and Southwark a: 
Lyon - 150.co0 ~- 100.000] Dublin (Ireland) - 179.C0O 
Marfeille - 100.000 — 70.c00} Briftol - - 86.0co 
Touloufe - 80.cco — 58.000] Manchefter - - 80.000 
Rouen - 90.000 —= 70.000} Cork (Ireland) - : 78.000 
Nantes - 78.000 —= 50.0c0} Norwich - - 80.000 
Rennes ~ 60.000 — 40.coo| Edinburgh (with Leith) Norland 78.000 
Strahourg - 76.coo —  5§5.c00| Liverpool - - 76.000 
tlilie - 7o.0co —- 48.000] Birmingham - - 65.000 
Caen - §0.0C0 == 40.000] Exeter o's 42.000 
Metz - 42.000 —— 33-000} Newcaitle - - 50.0ca 
Montpellier - 40,000 = 30.c00] Coventry - - 34-c0o 
Amiens - 42.000 —- 32.000] Glafgow (with Port Glafgow) 42.000 
Orleans - 40.000 — 430.0c0] York - ~ 38.000 
Valenciennes ~ 38.000 ——  26.co0] Leeds - - 43.000 
—— wa | Aberdeen, New and Old (Seot.) 34-000 
Total of thefe ¢ rft July, _——— 
16 Towns, bs. 51.0004 1796, Total of the above 16 Tomas t 1.937.0¢9 
aft Jan, 1789. 2 1.397.000 ft July, 1796 


In this estimate, we observe that the 


population of Paris is re 


presented as having suffered a diminution of 250,000 between the 
years 1789 and 1796: but, according to a report of the French 
Minister of the interior, made in the year 1796, the population of 
Paris had augmented during the revolution by not less, (if we re- 





‘ * Greatly enlarged, by extending the barriers, in 5788.” _ 
‘ + Transient garrisons are not comprehended in the population of 
fortified towns; such as Lille, Metz, Landau, &c.’ 


collect 
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collect rightly) than 150,000 persons. This increase was said to be 
chiefly owing to the safety that Paris afforded from the revolutionary 


persecutions which raged in the departments. 

Our calculator affirms that, * since the subversion of the old con- 
stitution, in 1789, the number of inhabitants in France has decreas- 
ed, by emigration, assassination, incarceration, starvation, confla- 
gration, guillotine, noyades, fulfillades (en masse), despair, suicide, 
&c. with an enormous disparity between natural deaths and births, 
and a warfare more exterminating than was ever before known in mo- 
dern ages, to the amount of Four Mixiions aud upwards.’——Which 


he makes out thus: 


‘ By violent deaths and other extra causes, (viz. emigra- 
tion, &c. as above mentioned) since the commence 
ment of the Revolution, colonies included, ° 1.200.000 
Disparity of dirths compared with natural deaths, between 
1789 and 1793, at least 120.000 annually, on average 
of those four years, . ~ . 
Dearus in ordinary mortality, beyond the Birtus, sup- 
posing the former to be yearly 650.000,. and the /atter 
390.000, at a ratio of 5 to 3, for the last four years 1.040.000 
On one million of fighting men, in armies, fleets, intestine 
commotions, &c. Rae ift Jan. 1793 to 31ft Dec. 1796, 
at an annual defecit of 1-4th - - - 1.000.000 
Lost by the colonial civil wars, and by wars in France, 
and Low Countries, Bishopric of Liege, &c. between 
1789 and ift Jan. 1793 - - - 500.000 


480.000 





Total - 4,220,000? 


The population of the British empire he estimates at 14,000,000, 
and that of France at no more than 16,000,000. 
The anecdotes contained in this work form the best part of it. 
The following circumstances are related of General Kellerman. 
© Kellerman certainly saved the Republic, when he triumphed, on 
the borders of Champaign, over the Duke of Brunswick. He isa 
gentleman of hereditary property in Alsace, and of Scottish descent, 
the original name of his family being Kilderman, or Kildaman. He 
distinguished himself heretofore, when a field-officer in Poland ; and 
before the French Revolution ranked as a major-general, and had the 
eat cross of St. Louis. The signal ingratitude towards him, of the 
ate ministers, arose from the nature of his disposition, which could 
never suffer him to come up to what the Jacobines styled ** The Height 
of Circumstances” (L’ Hauteur des Circonstances).—At the head of a 
victorious and zealously-attached army, he was put under arrest, while 
dining, by invitation, on neutral ground, at Geneva, October, 1793, 
and chose, against the earnest supplications of the whole staff, and 
numerous friends around him, to submit to the order, signed by 
Robespierre, together with some of his infamous colleagues, at the 
Committee of Public Safety.— Kellerman was kept in rigorous impri- 
sonment near a twelvemonth; and had not the toch of Thermidor re- 


versed the ruling system of Government, he would, no doubt, have 


Q 3 gone 
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gone from his trial to the guillotine, in lieu of the command in chief 
over another formidable army. He was of course most honorably 
acquitted by the new Tribunal.—This officer illustrates a just remark, 
that the brightest examples of martial gallantry usually take the lead 
in charitable and liberal acts. His generosity is equal to his bravery; 
for, whilc he was in confinement, he sought out, though with the 
greatest personal danger, others, more indigent sufferers, to solace 
and relieve them with his purse. No sooner was he released, than he 
became indefatigable in procuring liberty for a number of innocent 
prisoners, and found gp 0 pleasure in going himself into dun- 
geons, to unrivet their chains, oe of all narrow partialities of 
Bation, or of party, and governed only in his kindness by a measure 
of distress. This is known, and has been experienced, by many of 
our countrymen. A gentleman, and his wife, who bear one of the 
first names in England, and the most hostile to France, declare, that 
to Kellerman’s beneficence and well-timed succours, clandestinel 
conveyed, while shut up, au secrét, sick and famished, they owe their 
present existence.’ 


With the anecdotes that follow, we shall conclude our account of 
th's interesting pamphlet. : 

‘ A valet of Sanson, executioner-in-chief, having boasted that the 
perquisite of* dead mens’ clothes was worth to his master 200 Louis 
d’ors per week; an order issued thereupon, that in future, the 
dresses of those who fell under La Glaive de Ja Loi*, should be kept 
at the disposal of government ; and, in the hard winter of 1794, 
several prisoners of both sexes being almost naked, these wardrobes 
were opened, to supply them with a covering ¢.’— — — 

‘ Citizen Beaumont was guillotined for Citizen Chaumont ;—in 
vain he represented the mistake, implored, and argued; they insist- 
ed the charge must have been intended against Aim—that there was 
but little difference in the spelling, ¢ otitl less in the sound, of the 
two names.’’—So he was hurried away to execution. 

‘Ma e de M————, a young lady, aged about eighteen, 
was imprisoned and put to death instead of her elder sister{, who 
had been denounced in a popular society, for counter-revolutionary 
sentiments. 

‘ The covered cart came one evening to La Force, for its usual 
complement of victims, to be conveyed to the Conciergerie, and from 








¢ * The sword of justice. 

¢ + At the Luxemburgh Prison, Mademois. Ro t, being called 
down from her chamber, to the house-keeper’s apartment, was shown 
a heap of stockings, and told to choose any pair might best fit her. 
Casting an eye upon the parcel, she instantly fainted away, and fell 
on the floor: one of the stockings she saw marked with her own 
needlework—the initial letters of her father’s name; and this was the 
first. intimation she had received of his unhappy end. 

‘ { This ts a singular instance of heroisin ; it has since been dis- 
covered that Mademoiselle de encouraged the error, that 


she might die, and save her sister, who was a married woman, with a 
family of children.’ ; 








thence 
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thence to the Guillotine :—to complete the fare, they obliged a pri- 
soner, who was not actually on the list of those required by Fouguet, 
to go off with the rest; but on the other hand, on the 8th Ther- 
midor, at night, the driver sent to the Ger pms maintained 
that his cart would hold no more than what had entered; and, after 
some wrangling with the jailor, obstinately stuck by his refusal te 
admit one of the number demanded, and who stood ready at the 
wicket. The poor fellow was therefore reserved to come first of the 
next assortment ; Robespicrre went in his place, and he now keeps a 
reputable shop near the atiylibe at Paris.,— — — 

‘ General and Madame Quetino, were a young couple, extremely 
attached to each other; they had ene son, about four years old, who 
used daily to visit, with her, the unhappy father, confined at the 
Abbey of St. Germain, upon Jacobin suspicion. It was signified, iu 
March, 1794, by order of the Commit? de Suret? Générale, that all 
those in custody were to be instantly put au secret *!—The news 
of their separation was so afflicting to this fond pair, that they con- 
certed various measures to accelerate the General’s trial, knowing 
that no substantial charge could be brought against him. It oc 
curred to the wife, that on solliciting Hebert (commonly called P?re 
du Chéne) in whose company the General had oace found himself 
imprisoned, during a fortnight, they might, through his interposi- 
tion, attain so reasonable a request; she, therefore, sent a suppli- 
catory note, saw him by appointment, and received promises of ser- 
vice. Some days after, Robespierre guillotined Pere du Chéne +, at 
whose house, in a scrutoire, among a large mass of yee appeared 
Madame Quetino’s note ; and, in consequence thereof, she and her 
husband were arraigned as his accomplices, and condemned to death. 
The General was forthwith jeematat othe same judgment passed on 
the lady—the inflicting of it was, however, protracted, as she showed 
an advanced state of pregnancy: ere three days elapsed, she was de- 
livered in prison of a dead child—the pangs of labour scaree over, 
came two Gendarmes, with a Tomerreau {, and dragged her 
out of bed to undergo the sentence. Perceiving, as she dressed her- 
self, that she had fine long hazle tresses, which fell as low as her 
waist, each trooper seized on them, at once, as his spoil, and kept 
tearing different ways, till her cries and their quarrels brought up a 
turnkey, who settled the dispute, by cutting the hair in two parts, 
aud equally dividing it betwixt the combatants.—Madame Quetiuo 
was then conveyed to the guillotine, but seemed totally deprived of 
her senses, wl almost motionless. She was a delightful, and very 
accomplished person.’—— — — : 

‘ Houchard was a soldier of fortune, and, much against his will, 
made Commander-in-chief of the army of the north.— He had signa- 
lized himself while a subaltern in the cavalry. He was lodged at the 





— a 





© * When put (au secret) in secret, no communication whatever is 
allowed beyond the walls of the dungeon. 

‘ + Hebert had long been trying to supplant Robespierre in the 
e:teem of the populace, by even surpassing Sim in impicty and villainy. 

* t A Tombereau is like a London dung-cart.’ 
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abbey, in the same corridor with an English lady (Mrs. P—t) and 
took every opportunity when his door was left unbolted (for the pur- 
pose of filling his pitcher with water) to converse frankly with her. 
«* T am to die for not having driven your English prince into the sea. 
—This is the indirect charge, and not one military man among all my 
Judges ; they state, that I had 60,000 men; I commanded 36,000 
only, of which 18,000 were excellent troops; the remainder—un- 
disciplined rustics, and only to be pushed on by artificial means; 
unluckily, we had no brandy left.—lI am little versed in history ; yet, 
sometimes read what particularly interests my own profession: and I 
could not but recollect at the time, that not far from our camp were 
two memorable fields of battle, in both which, your countrymen gave 
proof of what a very few, the flower of a brave nation, may atchieve, 
when driven to a desperate alternative *.’’ 

‘ So soon as the general came into court, and his person recog- 
nized, the jury called out, ‘* We are satisfied ; peine de mort+.”? At 
that instant, Houchard sprang from the chair in which they had placed 
him, and forced his way over the tables, to the seats of the judges, 
who escaped by flight into a back-room. It was long before he could 
be secured and bound. He was about 38 years of age, six feet two 
inches high; and endued with wonderful active ad ; not the 
clown-like strength of the Farnesian Hercules, but the suelt and 
elastic vigour of the famous assailing gladiator, at the villa Borghese t, 
of which we have so many good copies in Great-Britain From that 
day forward, all prisoners, while at the tribunal, have been tied in 
the Terrible Fauteuil §, with cords. General Houchard, to the mo- 3 
ment of his death, showed a manly and stern bravery.’ Work. 


Art. 35. Reasons against National Despondency ; in Refutation of 
Mr. Erskine’s View of the Causes and Consequences of the Pre- 
sent War. With some Remarks upon the supposed Scarcity of 
Specie. 8vo. pp. 202. 2s. 6d. Cadell jun. and Davies. 

his is a well written and energetic answer to Mr. Erskine’s pam- 
phlet: but the arguments and observations contained in it have been 
so often before the public, that we think it unnecessary to repeat any 
of them on the present occasion. The author thus concludes : 

‘ The Power of France is not sufficiently great to terrify us ; but it 
is so formidable that it ought to unite us. Let us not weaken our 
strength by distracted Councils, and by divided wishes. To prevent 
this, I have ventured to raise my feeble voice. I call upon the 
Country to act and think as if influenced by one common interest, 
and inspired with one soul. I adjure them in the name of God and 
Nature; in the name of every tie which binds man to social inter- 
course; in the name of every generous feeling which ennobles, and 
of every tender emotion which gladdens life, to sustain their own 








‘ * Cressy (in Ponthieu) and Azincourt (in Artois) neither of 
which is rs leagues from Cassel. ae 

‘ + Death, t In Italy. 

‘ § This is the term commonly given by the printers in Paris, to 
the arm-chair allotted for prisoners on trial; who do not stand at a 
bar, as in England.’ - 
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course and that of Europe, as the world demands it of them.—What- 


ever animosities yo divide us ; whatever misfortunes may depress us3 
whatever private calamities may assail us, let us consider that it is the 
happiness and the honour of England which we must defend. It is 
not a petty territory nor paltry distinction for which we are called 
upon to shed our blood; it is in a cause for which our ancestors have 
been —— of life. It is for our Laws, our Religion, and our 
Families ; for all that is connected with public good,*and with pri- 
vate happiness. Let us not “lay the flattering unction to our souls,” 
that Peace is to be attained by moderation, concession, or by the 
immense sacrifice of Belgium. Experiment has followed upon ex- 
periment. Nothing can purchase Peace for Britain but Victory, or the 
utter prostitution of all that she holds in estimation. I call that God 
to witness who judges me as I write, and who is the Arbiter of my 
life, that what I have said is the result of conviction; that it springs 
from the bottom of my heart.’ 


Art. 36. Conciliation ; or Considerations on the Origin and Termi- 
nation of the present War. With an Appendix, containing Re. 
marks on Mr. Erskine’s “* View of the Causes and Consequences 
of the present War.”? By Hewling Luson, of Sheerness. 8vo, 
pp. 88. 41s.6d. Sael. 1797. 

We have perused this pamphlet with some pleasure, for it contains 
many bold and excellent political propositions. Our readers will 
judge of it from the following extracts. It is the writer’s object 

‘ To prove that it is the reciprocal interest of both these nations, 
(France and England, ) that it is equally the duty of both their govern- 
ments, to terminate the destructive contest, not only by a just and 
honourable peace, founded on reciprocal concession, forbearance, and 
oblivion of ancient enmity and present injury, but (however incon- 
gruous the idea may at first sight appear) by a sincere, permanent 
ALLIANCE, 

‘ No measure short of this can secure the repose of Europe. The 
absurd, the horrid idea of natural enmity between Britain and France, 
must either be eternally extinguished, or its smothered embers will 
soon again burst forth in dreadful conflagration. 

¢ But this amity, which cannot be sincere without a reciprocal re- 
nunciation of ambition, abasement of pride, and, in short, without 
a total dereliction of the opinions, a total revolution in the principles, 
by which England and France have for many centuries been governed, 
can only proceed from that most difficult of all human exertions, a 

MUTUAL ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF ERROR.’—— — —* 

‘ To future ages, perhaps even to this age, the French revolution 
itself, dreadful as are its present effects, menacing as its aspect now 
appears, may be productive of inestimable benefits. It may accele- 
rate and extend the progress of liberty, philosophy, and civilization ; 
it may inform, correct, and harmonize mankind. 

¢ Already its meliorating influence produces great and visible al- 
terations in our conduct as well as in our opinions. Superstition drops 
its mask and persecution its scourge ; pride, terrified and abased, re- 


laxes its haughty brow; rank, birth, and title, are appreciated by the 
' standard 


Work. 
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standard of reason ; and the fortuitous occupier of these necessary aps 

endages to civil society must no longer claim from others that respect 
or his station which he neglects to pay it himself; he must also bear 
in mind, that the most dangerous and the worst of levellers in society 
are those who degrade the station to which fortune has raised them ; 
who lower the emmence on which they ercct the standard of their 
pride ; and abet the cause of that equality they affect to depreciate 
and despise, making the necessity of subordination grievous, and sub. 
mission to vice, arrogance, and folly, disgraceful. 

« How pointed, yet how just, is the contempt with which reason 
and philosophy now regard the famed exploits, the rapine, the mur- 
ders, the insatiable pride and ambition of that * crowned ruffian’”’ of 
antiquity, Alexander the Great! They may now give a bold and 
decisive answer in the affirmative to the question of the humane, in- 
dignant poet, 


«¢ Ang shall not twice a thousand years unpraise 
The boisterous boy, and blast his guilty bays ?’” 
Dr. Youno’s Love of Fame. 


His valour, his occasional magnanimity, his neble confidence, may 
still be admired; but his excesses, his pride, and his tyranny, will, 
in this enlightened age, meet with the detestation they deserve. 

« How despicable, how sordid, how abject, dues the sanguinary 
ambition of Louis XIV. appear! 

¢ How does it shrink from the mortifying comparison with the 
invincible Grecian Hero! 

‘ No sprig of laurel graced the brow—no genius informed—no 
virtue irradiated the mind of the gloomy ferocious bigot. 

¢ The haughty unrelenting despot compelled armies of slaves to 
sacrifice their lives in the unjust and unavailing attempt to swell his 
triumphs, and extend his sway. Ruoting in luxury and debauchery, 
or chaunting, with impious hypocrisy, ‘Te Deums for battles he 
dared not fight and for victories he did not obtain, he saw Europe’s 
fertile plains desolated and drenched with blood at his command ; 
while the indignant, agonizing, awful groan of suffering millions 
ascended to heaven, to call down vengeance on his guilty 
head.’— — — 

¢ Englishmen and Frenchmen have, ever since the Norman con- 
quest, been told they are natural enemies. This gross libel on na- 
ture they have always consideved as an article of their political creed ; 
and have very conscientiously, and willingly, followed their leaders to 
cut each other’s throats, for the glory of their respective kings and 
countries ; and to revenge themselves on their ‘ natural enemies,” 
though all the time without any “ malice or hatred in their hearts,” 
except what their wise and righteous “ governors, teachers, political 
pastors, and masters,” might have found it convenient to instil into 
them. 

‘ If two numerous armies of these natural enemies should even, at 
this moment, when the national animosity created by ambition, nursed 
by prejudice, and strengthened by a long reciprocation of injuries, has 
attained its highest pitch, be eagerly waiting the dreadful event of 

battle ; 
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battle; and if the meditated slaughter should be suddenly and unex- 
pectedly suspended by the happy tidings of peace, would not the joy- 
ful acclamations of either host assert the rights of injured nature? Her 
children, liberated from the cruel tyranny of human restrictions, and 
absolved from the stern commands of honour, would obey her awful 
voice, and embrace as brethren. 

© A natural enemy “is a monster” which the world * ne’er saw,” 
and national animosity is the creature of political delusion, 

* Should a Frenchman and a Briton be cast on a desolate island, 
the national prejudice would instantly vanish, and the joy of meeting 
with an associate in affiction would obliterate for a moment the idca 
of their mutual diftress. 

‘ So powerful is the principle of UNIVERSAL PHILANTHROPY which 
the all-wise Creator has implanted in the breast of man, that it exists, 
and occasionally bursts forth, even th those who have been inured to 
acts of rapine, violence, and cruelty; who have been systematically 
barbaris2d. 

‘ When the decree was passed in the convention, that the armies 
of the French Republic “ should take no prisoners,” a decree which 
is sO supereminent in atrocity as to cast at an awful distance the vilest 
acts of deliberate barbarity which history has recorded, the armies of 
France, to their immortal honour, indignantly refused to obey the 
infernal mandate. 

¢ In the litte glorious action, when the Indefatigable' and the Ama- 
zon attacked Les Droits De L’Homme, and the two latter, while 
fighting with equal bravery, ran on shore on the coast of France, the 
humane and generous natives, respecting the valour of their gallant 
enemy, by which they saw their own ship destroyed, were equally 
attentive to the preservation of Englishmen as of their countrymen, 
from the common calamity to which the fate of war had brought 
them. 

« Are such heroic, generous nations to be longer considered as- 
natural enemies? 

‘ Forbid it, righteous. Heaven! and, grant that their fierce, their 
impolitic, their destructive contention may be immediately succeeded 
by an alliance as durable, an amity as sincere, as their present hostility 
is irrational! 

‘ The French are not, by nature, a cruel or malevolent people ; nor 
are either their national prejudices, or the cruelties or enormitics 
which stain the annals of the sanguinary reign of Robiespierre and his 
associates, to be attributed to the depravity of the people, but to their 
inverted education, to the examples of turpitude and barbarity con- 
tinually before their eyes, and to the immoral and athcistical principles 


industrioufly propagated among them.’ Work : 


Art. 37. Letter to the Right Hon. William Pitt, on the additional 
Tax of Two Shillings and Six Pence on every Cwt. of Sugar; 
with some Observations on the Slave Trade. 8vo. 15. 6d. 
I-gerton. 

This tract is neither forcibly nor elegantly written, but it 
displays local knowlege, and contains observations which merit 
attention, 
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attention, ‘The author, seemingly with great reason, contends that 
the duties on sugar, like. those on tea, should be regulated by 
the quality of the commodity. ‘As coarse teas (he observes) are 
exempted from [part of] the duty, on the principle of accommodating 
the poor, so should coarse or muscovada sugar be favoured in like 
manner.’ If we mistake not, this principle prevails in the tax on sugar 
imported from the East Indies, which pays ad valorem ; and we con- 
ceive that no solid argument can be adduced, to prove that it should 
not be extended to the imports from our colonies in the west. 

The chief intention of this pamphlet, however, is to urge a claim 
on behalf of the inhabitants of Barbadoes, which, if it were urged in 
the house of commons, would probably surprize the minister. The 
author contends that they ought to be particularly, and exclusively, 
exempted from any additional tax whatever on their sugar imported 
into this kingdom, on the plea that they are groaning under burdens 
to which the sister colonies are not subject. The writer admits that 
the Islands of St. Christopher, Nevis, Antigua, and Montserrat, are 
equally lidble with Barbadoes to the duty of 42 per cent. on their pro~ 
duce: but he observes that ¢ there is something so peculiar im the 
misforttines which have befallen Barbadoes, that, upon a thorough Ty 
scrutiny, the immediate claims of this island must be allowed in pre- 
ference to every other.’ He states the following circumstances in sup- 

ort of this conclusion : 

¢ On the 14th of May 1766 a most dreadful fire consumed the 
greater part of Bridge Town, the capital of the island. On the 
27th of December in the same year, a second conflagration broke out 
and destroyed the remajning part of this town. These fires so in- 
jured many of the iitcieal planters, that a number of years elapsed 
before they were enabled to recover themselves ; and numberless others 
(not in possession of those means of rallying which the more wealthy 
had recourse to) sunk under the weight of their misfortunes. In fact, 
these horrid calamities occasioned universal distress throughout the 
island, and the unfortunate inhabitants had scarcely recovered from 
these direful events, when that most awful and tremendous hurricane | 
in the year 1780, levelled to the ground the whole of that industry 
which had cost them so much pains and labour. ‘This was a stroke 
for which they were little prepared, and which filled the measure 
of their woes! but these fires, and this horrid convulsion of nature, 
were not the only ills that the Barbadians have had to encounter. 
Pandora’s box, replete as it was with misery, contained not half the 
calamities that desolated and laid waste this once fertile land. The 
security which enveloped them upon the extinction of the conflagra- 
tions, served only to aggravate those misfortunes which quickly at- 
tended them. They had imagined, that, from the extent of those 
evils, no others of greater magnitude could follow. ‘They had con- 
soled themselves with these ideas, and they had in the true spirit 
of * Exulting Ilion” exclaimed “ Hic Dolopum manus: Hic 
sevus tendebat Achilles: Classibus hic locus: Hic acies certare so- 
lebant.”? Byt this was but the rhapsody of the moment. Mischief 
engendered mischief, and from those fatal fires in the year 1766 to 
the unfortunate year 1780, the country was laid waste by do- 
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vers *, black and yellow blasis, ants, and a series of dry and unproductive 
seasons. The planters were brought to the very threshold of indigence. 
Merchants, loud in their demands ; government, positive in its levies. 
Thus were the Barbadians environed with difficultics ; and thus were 
their concerns disregarded and perplexed.’ 

This is a gloomy and, we fear, a faithful picture: but that it will 
divert, in the smallest degree, the claims of ministerial rapacity from 
the inhabitants of Barbadoes, we suppose the author himself is not 
sanguine enough to expect. 7 

Concerning the remarks on the slave-trade, we have only to observe 


that they have been anticipated by other writers. Baw..ds, 


Art. 38. The Questions stated, Peace or War? and who are the 
Men fittest to make Peace and to keep it ? submitted to the Consider- 
ation of the People of Great Britain and Ireland. 8vo. pp. 84. 
1s. 6d. Johnson. 1797. 

This whimsical author is an advocate for immediate peace and li- 
beral reform. Our readers may judge of his principles and style from 
the following extract. 

‘ Reader. You have not told us your opinion whether the war has 
been ably planned and conducted. b 

‘ Author. We may presume that those who had the management 
did their best. But they have not eclipsed the merit of Carnot. Few 
people are capable of forming or judging of the plans-for conducting 
war. We know, however, what has been the success ; and if we were 
to judge of measures both at home and abroad by their result, we 
might be apt to suppose that our military operations had been contrived 
by a Lord Chancellor; our naval ajairs directed by a general of 
horse ; our state-trials eonducted by a Scotch advocate, bred in the 
despotic maxims of the law of the Roman emperors ; our finances and 
taxes contrived by pick-pockets; and the police of the country exer- 
cised by a provost-martial. 

© Reader. You have said nothing of Mr. Burke’s advice to carry on 
eternal war with the republic of regicides, as he calls the French go- 
vernment. 

‘ Author. I should think myself as mad as Mr. Burke, if I were 
to regard a phrenzy which not above one or two men in the whole 
kingdom avow ; and I should as soon make a serious attack upon 
Don Quixote and his squire Sancho, while they were glorying in 
their self-importance of being the universal deliverers of distressed 
damsels, as I would reason with Mr. Burke, and his follower Mr. 
Windham, while they affect to be the knights-errant of regular go- 
vernment, religion, and humanity, and are popping their light artil- 
lery of air-guns loaded with tropes, metaphors, riddles, quibbles, and 
quaint phrases, at the huge giant, Regicide.’ 


Art. 39. Thoughts on the Conduct both of Ministers and Opposition ; 
submitted by a true-bora Englishman to the serious Consideration 
of his Countrymen. .8vo. 3d. Longman. 

The very wise, philosophical, and humane purpose of this little 
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* A worm or grub which does incredible mischief to the sugar- 
canes. Rev. 
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pamplilet, which consists chiefly of extracts from “a third letter * 
to a British merchant,”’ may be seen in thé following passage of the 
compiler’s preface. 

‘ As to my foreign politics, they consist chiefly in a settled and 
unconquerable aversian to our natural enemies the French—not, in- 
deed, as individuals, but as a nation ; an aversion which I sucked in 
with my mother’s milk, and which I trust my children have sucked 
in with theirs, as I am convinced that, as a national sentiment, it has 
not only been one principal cause of our greatness and prosperity, but 
also that it is necessary for our security against a bitter a perfidious 
foe. And as the French Nation, bad as they always were, are 
lately much changed for the worse, I think it my duty to hate them 
more than ever, and I wish there was an Antigallican club in every 
parish throughout the kingdom.’ 


Art. 40. New Circulating Medium: being an Examination of the 
Solidity of Paper Currency, and its Effects on the Country at this 
Crisis. §vo. 6d. Johnson. 

The object of this pamphlet is to prove that the new circulating 
Medium, the Bank of England notes not exchangeable for gold and 
silver, . will in a short time lose value rapidly; and that notes of 
private bankers will be preferred to them in circulation, as a security 
less fluctuating. ‘I'he note-holders, whenever their property depre- 
ciates, will probably solicit their being made a legal tender,—a mea- 
sure deprecated by the acute and ingenious author, as inefficient, 











Work. 





ruinous, and tyrannical. ‘Tay. dy 
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Art. 41. Letters written to the Dircctors and Governors of the Bank of 
England, in Sept. 1796, on the Pecuniary. Distresses of the 
Country, and the Means of preventing them. With some addi- 
tional Observations on the same Subject, and the Means of speedily 
re-establishing the public and commercial Credit of the Country. 
By Sir John Sinclair, Bart. President of the Board of Agriculture. 
8vo. 1s. Nicol. 1797. 

The character of Sir John Sinclair as a writer stands justly high : 

2 cosmopolite spirit graces his reflections ; and his information on 

topics of finance, agriculture, and statistics, is sought as authority 

throughout Europe :—but it may be doubted whether he deserves as 

a practical statesman all the confidence which he possesses as a lite- 

rary politician. During the scarcity of corn, the stir and reports of 

the Board of Agriculture certainly increased the dearth, and have 
supplied the strongest argument for granting indemnities to the mer- 
chants who lost money by their importations; and a late inquisitive 
numbering of the cattle along the coast is by some thought to have 
helped to bring on the critical alarm which stopped the Bank of 

England. 

In the letters now before us, Sir John takes it for granted that we 
are in want of circulating medium ; whereas we apprehend that our 
want is of a different kind, a want of productive circujation. It is not 


owe 





* We have not yet seen the third Letter to a British Merchant ; 
our opinion of the 1st and 2d appeared in our Review for Nov. 1796, 
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enough that our lands, our houses, our shipping, our manufactures, 


and our goods of every sort, are greater in quantity and more valuable 
in amount than ever ;—if each act of circulatign converts’some pore 
tion of our fixed into consumable property—withdraws some portion 


of the stock reserved for immediate consumption, at a price which 


does not invite re-production—or otherwise squanders unproductively 
—we are travelling on in the career of declension with a rapidity the 
creater for the very magnitude of our wealth. (Consult Busch Vom. 
Geldsumlauf, Hamburg, 1780.) 

Asa remedy for this supposed want of circulating medium, Sir 
John proposes to increase the capital of the Bank. This can be done 
by offering a larger profit to the subscribers than the public funds at 
present afford, i.e. by granting to proprietors of the new Bank-stock 
an annual dividend of at least 7]. per cent. besides a bonus in the first 
instance for displacing their property ;—and this money is then to 
be employed in discounting for the merchants at five per cent.—so that 
the whole new capital would burden the concern with an annual loss. 
If the merchants obtain it not, there will be no apparent diminution 
of what they call scarcity of cash. Repeal, indeed, the laws which 
limit the rate of interest, and all this may be feasible with advantage. 

Sir J. S. next suggests the issue of notes of two and three pounds 
value: to which the only objections seem to be, that they encroach 
en the more useful circulation of private bankers ; and that, in the 
event of depreciation, a large quantity of this smail paper would be 
found in the hands of a class of men more easily alarmed and irritated, 
and less inured to habits of order and allegiance, than those to whom 
the antient circulation was confined. This night endanger public 
tranquillity. 

The project of issuing, at this time, notes dated in 1798 in order 
to elude a lesral run, strikes at the root—we had almost szid, of 
honesty—certainly, of credit. 

The project of recoining the gold, with an alloy of 0 or 7 per cent. 
33 an operation which M. De Calonne executed in France, a little 
time before the revolution. It would lessen,—not the nominal indeed, 
but—the actual value of the pound sterling ; and it would conse- 
quently defraud all the creditors in the kingdom, to the profit of their 
debtors, by the precise amount of the value withdrawn. CGovern- 
ment is a great debtor to the people, and would certainly be a gainer 
by it. Sir John Sinclair is of opinion that this operation would not 
affect the foreign exchange. Notwithstanding his profound study of 
** Krusen’s Hamburg Comptorist,”’ we shall not hesitate to profess 
a diametrically opposite opinion. The theory of exchange is very 
simple. Capital circulates in the European market in the form of 
bills of exchange, (sce Review vol. xvi, p. 379,) at arf interest pro- 
portioned to the demand. In times of peace, when industry can lay- 
by a progressive addition to its stock, it bears a diminishing interest 
of 5 or 4 percent. Yn times of war, when rulers are rapidly anni- 
hilating capital in the form of powder, bullets, and military accou- 
trements, it bears ‘an increasing interest of 7 or 8 percent. The 
country which will allow the highest interest obtains the use of it. 
Ufa merchant in London has to pay at the end of two months a pound 
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of silver at Hamburg, he offers a pound of silver less the average dise 
count for two months on that portion of European capital. If he 
can obtain it on these terms, the exchange is said to be at par. Ifa 
merchant in London has to pay at.the end of three months a pound 
of silver at Madrid, he offers a pound of silver less the same average 
interest, or discount, for three months. If he can thus obtain it, 
the exchange is at par. Has a minister large subsidies to remit 
to Hamburg; this unusual demand for silver payable there causes 
the agent merchants to bid against each other for the requisite | 
two-months bills: they offer a pound of silver without deduc- 
tion, or more than a pound of silver. The exchange is then 
said to rise; it betomes unfavourable to the British nation. Have 
the Spanish merchants purchased for South America an unusual 
quantity of English manufactures ; more offers of silver payable in 
Madird are by them sent to the London market than the demand 
requires. ‘These are hawked about by bill-brokers at the Dutch 
auction of progressive abatement. Not only the usual deduction of 
13 per cent. (supposing the average rate of European interest to be 
6 per cent. or 1} for three months, ) but a farther discount is allowed, 
and the purchaser buys a three-months draft on Madrid for 2 or 3 
er cent. less than the value of a pound of silver. The exchange is 
then said to fall ; it becomes favourable to the British nation. Hence 
there is a constant tendency in each country to preserve with each an 
exact balance of interchange. Purchases can always be made to 
most advantage by that country to which another is indebted. A 
subsidy paid at Hamburg favours the exportation of our manufac- 
tures into Germany. Ai sale of our merchandice made at Cadiz fa- 
vours the importation of Spanish wine and wool into Great Britain. 
Every thing which renders property instadile diminishes the market 
value of a pound of silver, payable at a future period in the country 
so circumstanced. The exchange turns against such country, be- 
comes favourable to those who purchase there, and thus facilitates ex- 
portation. The manufactures of such country are demanded. Hence 
the prodigious exportations of France during her revolution. Cir- 
cumstances which favor internal stability augment, on the contrary, 
the market value of silver payable in such country; the exchange 
turns in its favour; and it can purchase to advantage. Its own ma- 
nufactures lose demand. Hence the prodigious importations of 
England a little time previous to the war. Diminution of the uni- 
versal capital, testified by a rise of its average interest, is injurious to 
production: hence the general uneasiness experienced even from a 
war not our own.—If all this be considered, it will appear obvious 
that a depreciation of the pound sterling, by an adulterated re- 
cainage of its legal measure, must inflict on this country a consider- 
able rise of the exchange, until it attain the level of the new value, 
which is just ; and a farther rise resulting from an opinion of the 
instability of British property, which is so much pure additional 
loss. , 
The plan, (page 30,) for publicly guarantecing the dividends of 
the bank, is liable to the simple objection that government has the 
worse credit of the two. That of issuing state-notes (page 33) isa 
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revival of the tallies of Mr. Montagu, which succeeded, but which are 
liable to all the objections of an assignat system :—that is, they 
tend (as has happened in France) to plunder all proprietors and all 
ereditors, by paying off rents, interests, and debts, with thé same no- 
minal but with a really reduced coin’: but they tend to raise the wages 
of labor, to’ better the condition of debtors, and to rouse a lethargic 


crowd to personal interference with public measures. Tay- 


Art. 42. Observations on the present alarming Crisis: Addressed to 
the Nobility and Clergy. By J. Moriitt, Barrister at Law. 8vo. 
is. All Booksellers. 

This is an animated declamation on the old text, * Theres some- 
thing rotien in the state of Denmark.’? No doubt, Britons, as well as 
other people, sometimes require to be rouzed to a sense of duty, and 
to an ardent and disinterested zeal for their country ; and especially 
in the present important crisis: but how far Mr. Mortitt’s appeal to the 
feelings of our Nobility and Clergy may be effectual, we do not under- 
take to decide. He calls on the Bishops and other dignitaries ofthe 
church to stand forwards in the present season of expence and danger, 
and out of their large revenues to cotribute handsomely towards the 
defence of their King, their country, and themselves. He reminds 
the Nobility of their places and pensions recorded in the red book, 
and requires them to make some patriotic sacrifices :—nor does he 
forget to level a stroke also at those “ Cits who prefer a guinea to 
mankind.”? He moreover wishes that all religious distinctions could 
be removed; that Churchmen and Dissenters could alike enjoy the 
privileges of citizens; and that all sects and parties could be melted 
down into one solid mass of sterling patriotism: to which he adds 
his prayers for an effectual reform :— consummation devoutly to be 


wished !—but first we say * Give peace in our time, O Lord !? Moo 


Art. 43.  Strictures on Peace. 'The Englishman and Reformer, a 
Dialogue. By Mr. Dunn. 8vo. pp. 32. 1s. Richardson. 1796. 
The object of this dialogue is to shew the impracticability of a 

permanent peace in Europe, and particularly between this coun 

and the French republic ; and indeed, notwithstanding the beautiful 
theories of the advocates for the advancing melioration of the human 
race, it seems highly probable that the period is very far distant when 
the nations of Europe shall abolish those causes of hostility, that have 
hitherto almost incessantly vexed and desolated the fairest countries of 


the earth, A Ar » 


Art. 44. 4 New System of Finance: proving the Defects of the 
Present Sytem; that a Saving may take place in the Putblic In- 
eome and Expenditure to the Amount of near Ten Millions an- 
nually! Exposition of the Consequences to the Public through 
their Connection with the Bank of England; the baneful Conse- 
quence of Stock-jobbing ; astonishing Losses sustained: by the 
Public, that have enabled the Minister to carry on the Deception 
of lessening the Public Debt; the unparalleled Advantages given by 
the Minister to the Loan Mongers for Paper Credit, in order to 
support the present ruinous War ; One Hundred Pounds Securities 
in the Three per Cents. given by the Minister to receive 41], 103. 8d. 

Rey. June, 1797. R to 
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to be sent to Germany for the Support of the Emperor’s- Loan, 
Together with a Reply to Messrs. oaks and Vansittart on the 
Subject of Finance. Some Remarks on Simon the Stock 
Broker’s Letter to Mr. Alderman Curtis, late Lord Mayor of 
London, On the Iniquity of Private Tontines. Schemes fot the 
Benefit of Age, on the most reputable Establishments. A reason- 
able Compromise between Debtor and Creditor. A perfect Esta- 
blisment for National Credit in future ; and rHet PeopLe RELIEVED 
FROM THE MOST BURTHENSOME OF THEIR Taxes. By Thomas 
Fry, Author of the Guardian of Public Credit. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
core 1797- 

r. Thomas Fry is a successful rival to Mr. Simeon Pope *; and 
excels in despondency not less than his antagonist does in confidence. 
The observations on the Bank of England, and those on the East 
India Company, reprobate as highly injurious these privileged mo- 
nopolizing companies. The following whimsical calculation we shall 
copy : 

‘1 Englishman pays as much as 6 Frenchmen did before the Re- 
volution, perhaps as much as 10 at the conclusion of the peace. 


1 Englishman pays as much as 12 in Turkey 


1 ditto -- 14 Russians 

1 ditto - 10 Swedes 

1 ditto — 3 Hollanders, Stadtholderian 

1 ditto _ 6 Austrians 

1 ditto _— 5 Spaniards 

1 ditto — 9 Portuguese.’ Tay. | 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 45. The Travels of Anacharsis the Tounger in Greece. Abridged 


from the original Work of the Abbe Barthelemi. 8vo. pp. 637. 

8s. Boards. Vernor and Hood. 1797. 

"fhe omission of the references in the original impression of this work, 
which renders the London edition of 1796 so useless to the man of 
letters, has been imitated in this epitome. ‘The most important sup- 
pression is that of passing the historical introduction, whigh fills the 
first volume of the original; and by these means the excellent analy- 
sis of Solon’s legislation, and the spirited narrative of the Persian 
war, are lost. The third section, conceraing the age of Pericles, is 
not so justly an object of regret. 

The operation which has been performed on this work docs nct con- 
sist in compressing what Barthelemi has said, but in leaving out fre- 
quently a paragraph or a page which appeared uninteresting to éhe 
editor; the portion retained being mostly a very faithful translation. 
In any form, these well-imagined Travels must please. A few plates, 
well designed and engraved, accompany this volume. 

Art. 46. Authentic Memoirs of ibe Life and Reign of Catherine Il- 

Empress of all the Russias. Collected from authentic MSS- 

Translations, &c. of the K. of Sweden, Right Hon. Lord Moust- 








* See Rev. March 1797, pp. 336. 462. | 
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wnorres, Lord Malmsbury, M. de Volney,; &c. remo. 38. 6d 

Boards. Crosby. 1797. 

One of those mushroom productions which so plentifully spring 
up in the fertile soil of Grub-ftreet ; and for the culture of whi 
we are much indebted to the .udustry of its highly lodged inhabitants, 
who, from their lofty situation, look down with watchful eye on 
whatever passes in the world below, carefully notis‘atal transmit- 
ting to us every interesting occurrence, for the gratification of human 
curiosity.—The death of the celebrated Carurrine was-an object of 
too much magnitude and promise to escape their vigilance. 

To those who are but little acquainted with the history of the 
Russian government, during the last 34 years, this brief compilement 
may prove acceptable, as containing all the information that will be 
generally required. 


Art. 47. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Charlemont on the 
Telegraph, and on the Delence of Ireland. By Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth Esq. F.R.S. and M.R.1.A. 8vo. 1s. Johnson. 
The facts contained in this pamphlet will be deemed, by many, a 

valuable contribution towards the secret history of the present ad- 

ministration, as well as to that of the invention of the telegraph. 

After having remarked that Mr. Edgeworth writes throughout with 

much dignity and moderation, and occasionally with brifliancy, we 

shall extract a passage which may be considered as nearly a summary 
of the whole statement : 

¢ When a nobleman of high honour and superior abilities had writ- 
ten to me “that he trusted, I should be employed,”’ wlien Mr. Pel- 
ham had desired me to bring up to town the machines which I had 
ceepeeny some of which were expressly mentioned as being intended 
for a communication from Dublin to Cork, when the simplicity of 
the machinery, and the impenetrable secrecy of the mode of 
communication were applauded by every member of administra- 
tion, who had seen them—and when my invention was finally ap- 
proved of by the Lord Lieutenant himself, who gave it in the baa. 
somest manner a decided preference to any that he had heard of, was 

I too sanguine in concluding, that the general question of expediency 

had been previously considered _Did it appear in any degree pro- 

bable, that gentlemen should take and give so much trouble about 

a thing which they did not mean to pursue ?—Had the incompetency 

of the invention, or the extravagaace of its expence, been the reasons 

assigned for the rejection of my proposal, and had it appeared that a 

better or a cheaper mode of communication than mine had been at 

the command of administration, their conduct would have been in 
some degree juftifiable-—But the contrivance was approved of ; and 
the expence was not one fourth of what the government in England 
paid for the Admiralty Telegraph. That the expence could not have 
been the real objection, is evident from this single circumstance—Mr. 
Pelham had been informed of the expence of the Admiralty Tele- 


graph, and had notwithstanding brought over a person from the Admi- 
salty, on purposetoestablish a communication between Cork and Dublin. 
‘ € The expence of the English Telegraph between Portsmouth and 

‘London, a distance of fifty-six Irish miles, is three thousand pounds 
R 2 . a year, 
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a year.—My offer for an establishment between Dublin and Cork, a 
distance of one hundred and twenty Irish miles, was upon an eésti- 
mate of one thousand four hundred pounds per annum, . At the rate 
of the English Telegraph it would have cost six thousand six hundred 
pounds—a sum for which, with a very smail addition, I would have 
established elegraphs at every important station upon the coast, 
»¢.1 do tiptgngan to assert that government ever made me a positive 
promise, bubiieany doubt can remain whether government gave me 
éncouragement{:to proceed, let us reflect upon the character and cons 
duct of Mr. Pelham.—Would he have suffered my reconnoitring Te- 
legraph to be taken to England, where, as it resembled in minia- 
ture my other machines, it would subject them to imitation; or 
would he have permitted Mr. Lovell Edgeworth to have gone to 
London, on purpose to have it presented to the Duke of York, if he 
had not intended that my plan should be adopted in this kingdom? 
Mr. Pelham in his letter to Colonel Brownrigg expressly mentioned, 
that my son went for no other purpose to England; and to me he 
expressed in distinct terms, that if the English administration should 
not concur in the scheme of communicating intelligence from London 
to Dublin, “ it would still be in the power of government here, to do 
what they pleased in the business.’”—I could scarcely after what 
passed suppose, that what they pleased was nothing.—For it must be 
observed, that no attempt was made to accommodate the business in 
any manner to my feelings. I had offered to establish a communica- 
tion from the coast to Dublin at my own expence,—of this offer no 
notice was taken: I had already, as was known to government, ex- 
ended £. 500: as much more would have erected a temporary esta- 
lishment (for perhaps a year) to Cork; and by this trifling com- 
plaisance, the utility of my invention might have been fairly tried, 
and the most prudential government upon earth could not accuse it- 
self of extravagance in being partner with a private gentleman in an 
experiment, which had with inferior apparatus, and at four times the 
expence, been tricd and approved of in France and England.’ 
r. E. more than insinuates that his plan was too. economical to 
answer as a jobb ; and that his proposal was rejected, partly at least, 
on that account. Of the merit of the invention we shall have occa- 
sion to say more hereafter, as an account of his machine is to appear 


in the Transactions of the Irish Academy. Bed... 














Art. 48. 4 Word or two in Vindication of the University of Oxford, 
and of Magdalen College in particular, from the posthumous Aspersions 
of Mr. Gibbon. 4to. 1s. 6d. Rivingtons. 

n a former review of this subject, we have mentioned our disap- 
probation of the preposterous attack of Mr. Gibbon, in the fifteenth 
year of his age, on the discipline of Magdalen College and the cha- 
racter of the university of Oxford. As the fame of the sagacious 
historian of Rome is known to many readers who are strangers to 
academical customs and manners, and who may be induced to trust 
too much to the hardy yet general assertions of a favourite author, 
the writer of this tract has endeavoured to obviate such groundless 
prejudices by a plain statement of facts. In defence of the university 
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at large, ‘he emumerates the various lectures that are duly read there 
by the respective Professors, and adds a list of the private lec- 
tures which the under-graduates of all descriptions are obliged to at- 
tend; unless, like Mr. G. they are desirous of evading them by fre- 
quent omissions, and idle and boyish excuses. That Mr. Gibbon 
should lay the blame of his own inattentions and truant conduct on 
the calm disposition of his tutor, and his want of proficiency in 
learning and good manners on the want of useful regulations in the 
university, can be explained only by those parts of his character, from 
which humility and ingenuousness were too often excluded by con- 
summate arrogance and vanity, and which increased with his 
and his reputation. The boy, who, when 15 years old, idle in the ex- 
treme by his own confession, yet pretends to form an opinion and to 
hazard a censure on the want of discretion of his governors, and of 
discipline in his college, from which he was expelled for his deficiency 
and irregularity, seems an object of ridicule rather than of serious 
animadversion 3 and, as we are satisfied with this defence of the uni- 
versity, we are willing, in compliment to the extraordinary talents 
of Mr. Gibbon, to forget his wanton and pucrile effort of malignity ; 
forbearing to apply, from his favourite author, to this passage of his 
osthumous publication, the detestable charge of the “ Odium in 
a jaciens.”* 


Art. 49. Letters of Madame du Montier ; collected by Madame le 
Prince le Beaumont. Translated from the French by Miss New- 
man. 12mo. 3 Vols. ios. 6d. sewed. Hookham and Car- 
penter. 1797. 

The merit of this translation is such as will entitle Miss N. to cons 
siderable praise ; though there are a few inadvertencies that we could 
wish to see rectified, such as Denis instead of Dionysius of Syracuse, 
&c. With respect to the work itself, we can safely recommend it to 
public notice, as combining in an eminent degree amusement with 
morality, and piety with rational entertainment. The author being 
a Roman catholic, the religious sentiments are occasionally deeply 
tinctured with ‘sectarianism; on which account it may perhaps be 


disapproved by protestant zealots, and those who hold purity of faith 





Smyth ' 


to be preferable to excellence of morals. A. Ai . 


FAST SERMONS, March 8, 1797, continued. See Rev. for May. 
Art. 50. The Distempers and Decay of the World, and Repentance the 


only Remedy. Preached at Tavistuck-chapel, Long-acre, aud at 

St. Andrew, Holborn, By the Rev. Walter Harper. 4to. is, 

Rivingtons, &c. 

The author of the present Discourse, like the generality of 
preachers on similar occasions, considers the common calamities of 
the times as the judgments of God on the earth for the wickedness 
of its inhabitants; from which he deduces the necessity of national 
repentance and amendment, as the only means of salvation. ‘There 
is a degree of ingenuity in his exposition of the text, Isaiah xxiv. 4. 3 
whence he infers that * it seems to be natural that the wortp, like 
the Auman zovy, should languish and fade away ; and that all things 


under 
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under the sun generate and nourish something by which they their 
selves are ruined. How many planis, and trees, and fruits, and 


-fowers do we see breed that worm which destroys them. Just so,’ 
-adds he, ‘it isin the animal creation, and the finest and most exquisite 


part of it,—-the ody of man: hawever “ 1 pe 3 and wonderfully 
made,”’ yet it every day contracts matter of weakness and disease, 
which terminates at last in its pwin and dissolution. So it is in the 
GREAT BODY OF THE WORLD; its own distempers are the causes of 
its ruin, its own diseases of its dissolution.’ If we would ask what 
are the diseases and disiempers of the wox Lp, he answers by citations 
from the Se*ipturys: but for these we refer to the Discourse at large. 


Art. 51. National Sins the Cause of National Suferings. Delivered * 
by Robert Miln, A.M. 8vo. 1s. Printed at Carlisle, and sold 
by Johnson, London. 

Mr. Miln, too, like Mr. Harper, [see the foregoing sermon, | and 
in.common with most of our preachers of Fast-day Discourses, gives 
acopious display of the Divine judgments that are * at presenti’ sent 
abroad into the world, for the punishment of our sins. Among 
these awful dispensations, War is placed foremost in the fatal groupe; 
and in enymerating the cruel operations of this dreadful infliction, he 
gives a fearful but just detail of what is most detestable in human na- 


~-ture.—Ha py, indeed, for mankind would it be, if the ministers of 


the Christian religion, who are or ought to be ministers of Peace, 
could prevail on their hearers to turn their swords into plough-shares, 
and their spears into pruning-hoeks! In the latter part of this Dis- 
course, the preacher expatiates on the irreligious disposition of the 
age. © This he considers as one of the most crying of our national 
sins; and he discusses the subject with ability, in a manner becoming 
a sincere defender of the Christian cause, against the attacks of infi- 


del and atheistic writers. 


Art. 52.. Before the Honorable House of Commons, at St. Marga- 
ret’s, Westminster. By the Rev. Thomas Powys, D.D. Canon 
of Windsor, and Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty. 4to. 1s. 

_ Stockdale, 

In this clegant composition, the preacher, in course, according to 
the “ order of the day,” takes proper notice of the sins of the na- 
tion, and the enormities of the French ; nor does he neglect to advert, 
with due respect, to ¢ the wise counsels of our rulers.’ P. 16. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 53. The Use of the Law.—Preached at Kensington-chapel, 
August 28, 1796. By John Neale Lake, D,D. Published by 
Request. Svo.. Gd. Chapman, &c. 

Not the Law of the Land, but ‘ the Law of the Lord,’ is the sub- 
ject of this Discourse ;—in the discussion of which, the preacher has 
made good use of his intimate acquaintance with the sacred writ- 
ings. , 


i. 





* The title-page docs not express where. 
For 
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For the. character of Dr. Lake’s valuable translation of Abbé 
Maury’s Principles of Eloquence, see M. R. October 1793, p. 147- 


Art. 54. Consolatory Views of Christianity: preached in the Chapel 
in Prince’s-street, Westminster, on November 27, 1796, on Occa~ 
sion of the Death of Mrs, Elizabeth Kippis, who departed this 
Life on the 17th of the same Month, in the 72d Year of her Age, 

$y Thomas Jervis. 8vo. 1s. Robinsons, 

Many worthy men, we de not-doubt, have been embarrassed by the 
custoni of dictating to the preacher the text of a funeral sermon, 
No diiculty, however, could arise from this circumstance in the pre- 
sent case: for the good lady whose death occasioned this sermon, 
though she chose to follow'an unmeaning practice, which has been 
common among dissenters, had the discretion to make choice of a 
text which, with a little accommodation, would lead to pertinent, 
useful, and consolatury reflections; and. such the preacher has 
drawn from it, in a manner whicia reflects equal credit on his under- 
standing and his feelings. Without calling in the aid of superstition, 
fanaticism, or mystery, Mr. Jervis has made a pathetic appeal to the 
heart, in favour of a virtuous life, from the Christian doctrine of @ 
future state, a3 expressed in the words, “ It is good that a man 
should both hope and guietly wait forthe salvation of God.” 

Mrs. Kippis was the worthy relict of that excellent man the late 
Dr. Kippis, well known in the literary world, and highly esteemed 


by his personal acquaintance. 


Art. 55. Ministers of the Gospel Witnesses for Christ. Preached bee 
fore the Reverend John Carver, B. LL. Archdeacon of Surrey, 
at his Visitation held in the Parish Church of St. Saviour’south- 
wark, October 5th, 1796. By W. Winkworth, Chaplain of St. 
Saviour’s, &c. 8vo. 1s. Dilly. 

We find nothing either in the style or sentiments of this sermon, 
which can entitle it to the particular notice of a literary Reporter. It 
is a plain unadorned discourse ; and in respect both to religion and to 
politics, it is thoroughly orthodox. 


Art. 56. The Nature and Importance of Resignation: occasioned by 
the Christian Triumph displayed in the peaceful Departure of Mrs. 
Sizer, of Woodbridge, Suffolk ; who died February Ist, 1797, in 
the 27th Year of her Age. By Samuel Lowell. 8vo. god. Knott. 
The sentiments of this Discourse are very happily suited to the 

event [the great event which we all await!] that occasioned it; 

and they are expressed in language free from affectation, and well 
fitted to excite those pious feelings with which the writer’s mind ap- 
pears to have been strongly impressed. Many readers will not like it 





the worse for having a sli ght tincture of orthodoxy. iy ‘ 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
In reply to the inquiry of a Country Gentleman, * who was the 
Agricola mentioned in your last a 5c ‘p- 5472” we shall ex- 
tract a passage from Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, vol,di. p.168: 


“II “ In 
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« In 1538 John Agricola, a native of Eisleben, took occasion to 
declare against the Jaw, mamtaining that it was neither fit to be pro- 
posed to the people as a rule of manners, nor to be used in the church 
as a thean of instruction; and that the gospel alone was to be incul- 
eated and explained both in the churches and in the schools of learn- 
ing. The followers of Agricola were called Antinamians, i. ¢ ene- 


mies of the law.”” Tay. 


The letter siened Anonymous is received. We believe that we 
know who was the author of the pamphlet to which it relates, and we 
respect the character of ‘the gentleman to whom we allude :—but no 
farther observations seem to be required by the letter of our corres: 
pondent. 














We are obliged to O. W. M. for his information, but it relates to 
a circumstance of too little importance, of too invidious a nature, 
and now too much withdrawn from the attention and memory of our 
readers, to render us desirous of communicating it. We are not able 
to give a satisfactory answer to either of the queries contained in the 
P. S. to this correspondent’s letter. 





Indagator, who inquired concerning a work intitled Noctes Not- Ty 
tinghamice, (see Correspondence Rev. May, p. 120.) is informed 
that a copy of that publication is preserved in the British Museum, 
where he may satisfy his curiosity by consulting it. 





A considerable number of the impression of the first sheet. in this 
Review were worked off, before it was discovered that, by the mis- 
take of an amanuensis, the quotation fron, Seneca in p.28. was er- 

‘ yoneously given; and, in the remainder, by correcting from memory, 
the’ passage is not thoroughly restored. Our readers are requested 
to obliterate the lines, and to insert the following : 


“© Venient annis secula seris, 
Quibus Oceanus vineula rerum 
Coal _ 
; Laxet, &F ingens pateat tellus, 


Tethysque novos detegat orbes ; 
Nec sit terris ultima Thule’ Medea, Act. Il. Sc. ult. 








* .* The conclusion of our account of Dr. Bisset’s Sketch of Pe- 
mocracy, and the continuation of the review of Sir Frederick Morten 
Eden on the State of the Poor, will appear in our next Number. 





cp In the last Appendix, p. 576. 1.25. for 2} read 3!, and for 
tit,read 443.—P. 582. 1. 3. from bottom, for * ingenuitgque,’ read in- 


gemuitque. 


: In the Contents, Art. Residence in France, for 246. read 276. 

: In Mead he pp. 200, Bur Be ipape ive — Ae Bul | 
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